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RATING OF MINES TO THE POOR, 
SIXTH DAY—Farpay, Juty 4. 
» CommITTex again assembled this day at 12 o’clock, and called— 


. Cantyon, of St. Austell, who stated that he lived in the centre of 
» mining district, and had given much attention to mining matter@, with which 

concerned professionally, but more on behalf of the lords than the adventur- 
He was chiefly concerned for Major Carlyon, who was lord of Boscundle, Great 


Pembroke and East Crinnis, and West Crinnis United Mines, and many other 
r mines. Great Crinnis was the same mine that had been formerly worked, 
d from the returns of ore dues to the amount of 20,000/. per year. At that 
the royalty was 1-8th. He thought the returns yielded a profit of about 200,000/, 
tes to the poor were paid out of these royalties ; but the present grants were 
ted. The rates formerly paid were on 2-5ths of the dues; all mines were so 
atthat period. Under the then parochial system property was rated lower than 
ent. e had referred to the rate so far back as 1826, and he found that the 
ere made on 2-5ths of the dues, This was confirmed by the printed report of 
King v. St. Austell,” up to which period the mines wererated. In the last five 
they had granted sixteen leases, none of which were other than for money pay- 
Great Crinnis and Boscundle were in the parish of St. Austell. With the ex- 
n of Great Polgooth, which was partly the property of the Earl of Mount-Edg- 
, and whose dues, he believed were received in kind, there was not another sett 
tence in St, Austell paying dues in kind; its total ratable value was 73/. per 
Par Consols, in St. Blazey parish, was rated at one time, but he believed it was 
now, as there had been a new grant. There were no mines of any consequence 
in St. Blazey or St. Austell rated to the poor. He did not conceive that mines 
ht any extra proportion of poor; and there was but a very slight increase in 
oportion of deaths. The average of the kingdom was | in 17, and in Cornwall 
9. Mining paupers did not exceed the agricultural by more than 2 per cent. 
mount of rates in their parish were lower than any other in the kingdom. The 
pf the miners were shorter than the agriculturists. But there was no propor- 
if these thrown upon the parish, as the doetor and club funds were sufficient up 
time of their decease tosupport them. As regards their widows and orphans, 
nes would employ a great number of them, as women andchildren were largely 
d at surface, the children being enabled to go out to work at a very early 
of life. In St. Austell there was a great deal of cottage building, especially on 
tof the miners, who were very anxious when they had the money to build 
. With respest to the exemption of miners from paying poor-rates, he would 
t it was to the interest of the working miner that the mines should not be 
as any inc’ burthen on them would decrease his profits in a much greater 
han when mines were relieved from the rates. 
the Cuarrman—There were a number of clay-pits in St. Austell 
to the poor. Could not say that the owners of clay and the agriculturists were 


Hy contributing to pay the rates for the miners, or that the whole of the bur- | 
t 


poor was thrown upon the other ratable property, but thought that mines 
great benefit to other property, 
ing; but considered mines were of so speculative a character that it would be 
torate them. Mining was a great speculation and risk, and a heavy burthen 
e who carried it on; whilst, on the other hand, it was a source of great profit 


in to those who lived in the parish where it was carried on, and by that means | 


buted indirectly to the poor. He could not view the lord’s property as an un- 
bund farm. 
and if he were to purchase any given property, it would be with the know- 
hat there were certain minerals beneath, and his purchase would be regulated 
ingly; and, therefore, every portion of that which was taken away made his 
so much less, He did not like to give an individual opinion on the question 
ing, but, in the abstract, he considered the difficulties were so great, that he 
not impose a rate at all, either on the lord or the adventurers. The profits of 
8 formerly were greater than at present; and in St. Austell the lords granted 
half of what they were, which was on account of the large capital required. 
nes paid by the present Great Crinnis Company were 1-l6th when working at 
t, and 1-S4th whilst working at a loss. He thought that mines ought not to 
d, anc he had scarcely spoken to a person in the neighbourhood who was not 
ion that it would be unadvisable to rate mines. He concurred in that opinion, 
benefit confered on the district by the consumption of its produce was great. 


mining was commenced in St. Austell it was a very small parish, but since ' 


were opened it had gradually increase to its present dimensions, and was still 

increase. About 1847, there was some distress in the district, occasioned by 

h price of corn, and the agriculturists were the first to find the difficulty of 
the increased charges of the labourers, who were very scarce, 

the Commrrree—The mining tenements were formerly let on lease 

years, or three lives; but they were now getting into the mode of granting for 


rs. The ratable value of the parish was about 69,000/. The miner generally | 


bn a waste gpot of ground when desirous of building a house, for which he has 
In the évent of the mine not answering, he could sell if he thought proper. 
bught there was no great hardship inflicted on other property by the exclusion 
es. Up tothe time that Great Crinnis was abandoned by the former adven- 
it paid the poor-rates. There was no practical difficulty in rating the mines 
or whether they were profitable or not the lord veosived his dues. The pro- 
n of miners on the parish were smaller than that of other labourers. There 
great difference between coal and metallic mines; asin the former owners 
rohibited from employing children, whilst in copper mines they were employed 
ace at a very early period of life. According to the Parliamentary returns for 
he total number of females employed in copper mines was 3846, of whom 2353 
ander 20 years of age; whilst, out of 2643 females employed in coal mines, 
nly were under that age. The fair inference, therefore, was that the miners’ 
— not become chargeable to the parish, because they could maintain them- 
y working in the mines. The benefit derived by the inhabitants of a dis- 
‘as seen in the increased value of the ratable property. A farm would let in 
s district ata higher rate than it would at a distance ; added to which, the 
uilt cottages, the rent of which being under 6/., in a great number of in- 
the burthen did not fall upon him. The quantity of ground enclosed by this 
twig d great. Besides which, the starting of a mine in a peculiarly agricul- 
trict would cause a greater demand for labour; and as the miner’s wages 
. d — the demand for his services, it followed that the greater the demand 
~ the higher would be the rates paid. When mines ceased in any district, 
“ 8 were compelled to seek a elsewhere, and did not increase, there- 
a. There were a great number of mines now being worked in the county 
kn. & loss, and it would be impossible so say what the effect would be if 
in 8 opped. In St. Austell and St. Blazey the rates were low. Rates were 
oe cultural districts than in mining. Taking a number of parishes, he 
"t eee? rate for the last five years was 2s.8d.in l/. In Menagessey, 
~t. itants, in 1854, the poor-rate was 4s. 6d. in 1/., and the highway rate 
+ 4 together 5s. Gd. They were in the same parish, in 1855, 5s. 6d. and 1s., 
Michael Ch population 1188, poor-rate, 1854, 2s.; highway rate, 4d. in the 
te oe hi rhays, population 191, poor-rate, 1854, 2s.; highway, 7d.; 1855, 
Dd. ings ghway, 10d. St. Ewe, population 1544, rate, 1854, 3s. 2d.; high- 
854 Ie | rate, 2s. 3d., and 9d. highway. St. Meven, population 1234, poor- 
» 48. 8. 3d.; 1855, poor-rate, 2s.; highway, ls. 3d. Gram- 
ee ; r-rate, 1854, 4s. 6d., and, 1855, 5s. 8d.; no highway rate. 
ag — 2711, poor-rate, 1854, 1s. 10d.; highway, Is. 10d.; 1855, 
on ; ighway, ls. 10d, St, Dennis, population 888, poor-rate, 1s. 1d., 
Nana? n 1854; and, in 1855, poor-rate, 2s. 5d.’; highway, 6d. Roche, popu- 
Bt het 1854, 3s.; highway, 5d. ; 1855, poor-rate, 2s. 10d.; highway, 
Ay i population 10,750, poor-rate, 1854, 2s. 6d.; highway, 10d.; 1855, 
1333 <A 4 a 10d. St. Blazey, population 3570, poor-rate, 1854, 2s. 4d., 
Dd.; 1855. ne ywardreath, population 3287, poor-rate, 1854, 2s. 8d. ; high- 
ste aon’; tena a 2s, 4d.; highway, 4d. St. Samson, population 335, poor- 
5 highwa +5 ar 2s. ; and Fowey, with a population of 1452, poor-rate, 1854, 
‘® pes thet ba 1855, poor-rate, 2s. 1d. ; highway, 4d. From these figures 
ta a : e rate in Menagessey, in 1854, was 4s. 6d. in 1/., and in Gram- 
igher re - were agricultural, as was also Roche, in all of which the rates 
er than in St. Austell, where it was 3s., in 1854, and 3s. 10d, in 1855. Yet 
bing 4 . 4 mine in the parish of St. Austell paying dividends. Polgooth 
on ite | *n, and a large outlay had been expended to re-constitute it; but 
et ast legs for some time, as was also Crinnis. 
PS ouuirrae— When the lease was applied for by Mr. Morcom, 
= gh 1 Bp mea of rates was canvassed. The ground was considered to 
amine ba me so doubtful whether it would be taken or not, being a re- 
Sines phe the Ae? agreed Mr. Morcom should have it at a money rent, and 
ioe entemne tst two years. He considered it would be an unfair proceed- 
parochial o-_ based upon the assumption that the dues would be free 
paid: but rg ngs, Both the lord and the adventurer thought that no rate 
wee divi ‘dea © proposed legislation would alter their eontracts, and whether 
right to wk a both would be prejudiced to that amount. If it was 
considered that rege he saw no objection to the lord being rated on princi- 
ik pater e who personally received the dues ought to be on the rate 
‘ene sande fe ting contracts, the burthen would fall upon the adventurer. If 
adventurer wh, pective, it would be a matter of arrangement between the 
Profits; and ifthe ig agreements terminated. He could not see that 
; lord were rated to the full amount of the dues, it would 


be contrary to the principle of the Assessment Act. When a mine ceased to work, the 
greater part of the mining population would, being a migratory population, go to 
other districts, and could not become chargable to the parish. The produce of mines 
was taken away by the farmers’ carts, from which the farmers received benefit. Mr. 
Car!yon was then examined as to the extent and usefulness of the doctor and club, 
and stated that every mine had its own fund; and that in cases where there were 
large families, the adventurers took the matter into their consideration. He had 
never heard of an instance in which a parish officer refused to relieve the miners’ 
family on the ground that they hadaclub. He contended that mines brought no 
burthen on the parish, and that where there were no mines there would be no miners, 
and, consequently, no rate required; and gave it as his opinion, that where mines 
were working at a profit, they did a great deal of good, by keeping up the price of 
agricultural produce, and giving higher wages to those employed than they would 
otherwise be likely to get. — , 

Capt. 8. Seccomne said—He was a mine agent in the neighbourhood of 
of Liskeard, in East Cornwall, which was now a large mining district. Some called 
it a new district ; but, many years ago, there was an extensive mine worked by Messrs. 
Williams, which returned considerable profits. There was also one which was said 
to have been worked about 200 years since. He was manager of the Phonix Mines, 
in Linkinghorne, which were formerly worked in part as the Cornwall Great United. 
and the Clannacomb, Linkinghorne, and other names. It was now a considerable 
mine. They had sunk 173 fms. below the adit, which was 14 fms. from surface, and 
employed 257 persons at surface and underground. It was now a dividend-paying 
mine, and had been for about four years. Inthe new working they had expended 
91,000/., and returned ore to the amount of 112,000/., on which they had to pay 1-18th 
dues; with the exception of a short period, when the mine was so very poor that the 
lord gave up the dues until they were in a position topay them. The royalty wasin- 
cluded in the item 91,000/. He had had the management of the mine for the last 17 
years. ‘The loss on the old Linkinghorne was between 40,000/. and 50,000/, They 
made a profit on the Phoenix Mine, which was the difference between 91,0001. ex- 
pended and 112,000/. returned. Some ore was raised under the old working, but they 
did not get any copper until 100 fms. below the adit; whilst for some portion of the 
sinking they paid as much as 50/, per fathom. The profits on last year’s workings 
were about 8000/. The Prince of Wales was the lord. They had not paid any rates 
since he had been on the mine, but the parish attempted to rate them at 400/. The 
case was carried to the Petty Sessi at La ton, and from thence to the Sessions 
In trying the question the parish spent 





at Bodmin, where the rate was quashed, 
from 901, to 100l., which might have been saved had they taken the trouble to ascer- 
tain their dues were in money payment. The highway returns for the parish of 
Linkinghorne, from Lady-day, 1838, to Lady-day, 1839, showed the total receipts to 
be 281/, 18s.'ld., and the disbursements 300/, 8s. 5\¢d.; whilst, in 1855-6, the receipts 
were 231/. 17s, 8}4d., against 213/. 2s. expended. The total way rate received from 
Lady-day, 1838-9, to Lady-day, 1855-6 was 4957/. 4s. 644d., and the total amount ex- 





He did not, however, look on it as a question | 


In mineral property, the lord had a certain amount of capital as it | 


pended 4921/. 3s. They had a railway to the mine, but the highway rate was much 
the same. There were complaints at first from the other ratepayers because they 
paid the mine labourers 2s. per day, whilst others only paid ls. 6d. He considered 
that, taken as a whole, mining up to a certain point fully compensated for the non- 
payment of rates, as mines had their doctor and club; whilst a great number of 
miners were rated on their tenements. Nearly every cottage paid a rate, which was 
at one time 1/7. and then 2/.; whilst tre trumber of cottages rated increased from 95, 
in 1842, to 280 in 1856, which were rated at 3/. They also employed some of the super- 
flous labour of the district, many of their labourers being farmers’ sons. He thought 
that mines up toa certain time maintained the wholeof their poor. They paid them 
ls. per day each during the whole of the time they were sick, and when mines were 
abandoned the miners find their way to other districts. There was no instance in the 
district of miners applying to the parish. Miners were a class of men who, if they 
found they could get higher wages in other districts, left?them at the end of their con- 
tract. They employed in the mine persons whose ages ranged from 7 years to 70. 
He had seen some who had applied for relief, but the poor miners did not become 
, chargable to the parish to a greater amount than they had contributed; as, when- 
ever they could, they purchased and built cottages, or made some other provisions for 
old age. He considered that the number of miners who did so were more than 12 
per cent. of the mining population. They would, he thought, average more than that 
in Calstock, Linkinghorne, St. Clair, and St. Ive. His experience was chiefly in the 
eastern part of the county. He was 46 years of age, and had been employed 37 years 
in mines, beginning at the lowest stage. He considered that there were no losses 
sustained in this district in maintaining the mining poor, for when mines commenced, 
cottage property, then rated at 1/., had since gone on increasing to 3/. Both the 
large and small farmers gained by the working of the mines. The former found it 
very convenient to receive the charge for horse hire monthly, and the latter felt the 
increased demand for cattle. The consumption of animal food in the parish was 
now from eight to ten times what it formerly was. As far as he knew, the parish- 
ioners were convinced that they received a benefit from the mines. He knew St. 
Cleer well, and had lived in the adjoining neighbourhood for 17 years. There the poor- 
rate, in 1837, was 28. in 1/. In 1838, 28.6d.; 1839, 2s. 9d.; 1840, 3s.; 1841, 33. 3d.; 
1842, 2s. 3d.; 1843, 2s. 5d.; 1844, 28. 4d.; 1845, 2s. ; 1846, 1s. 10d.; 1847, 2s. 11d; 
1848, 2s. 1d.; 1849, 2s, 5d.; 1850, 2s, 2d.; 1851, 28. 1d.; 1852, 1s. 104d.; 1853, 
2s. 046d. ; 1854, 2s. 4d.; 1855, 2s. 8d. The highway rate, in 1838, was 2s. 2d. in 'J.; 
1839, 28. 4d. ; 1840 to 1843, 1s. 8d.; 1844, ls. 9d. ; 1845, 2s. 4d.; 1846, 1s. 4d.; 1547, 
1s.; 1848, 6d. ; 1849, 6d.; 1850, 7d.; 1851, 6d.; 1852, 6d, ; 1858, 8d.; 1854. fs, 3d. ; 
1855, 10d. According to these figures, it would be seen that the rates had not in- 
creased since the mines have been discovered, but have, on the average, decreased. 
The average amount collected in the 1/. for poor-rates, for seven years, ending 1843, 
was 2s, 64/d.; for seven years, ending 1855, 2s. 3d. in 1.; showing a saving of 3d. 
in 1Z, In the highway rate this is more apparent. The average for seven years, 
ending 1844, is 1s, 10d.; and for seven years, ending 1855, only 8\d. in 1/., being a 
decrease of 1s, 14d. in 14. Notwithstanding the increase of population, which, ac- 
cording to the census of 1841, was 1412 against 2343 in 1851, which gives an increase, 
in ten years, of 931. West Caradon paid from the doctor and club fund, in 1852-3, 
1917, 138. 6d. ; 1853-4, 1790, 168.; 1854-5, 1437. 16s. Gd. ; 1855-6, 1442, 10s 4d. ; giving 
a total of 659/. 16s, 3d. paid by the West Caradon adventurers to the relief of the 
miners in the town of St. Cleer, in four years, ending Midsummer, 1856. The Church 
town of St. Cleer, which formerly, in 1835, consisted of a few labourers’ cottages and 
poorhouse for reception of the poor, is now a village of considerable importance, and 
numbering a great many dwellings, grocers, and drapers’ shops, and can boast of its 
post-office, and of a market-day, held on Fridays. There are, besides, two other villages 
lages sprung up at Crow’s Nest and Tremar, which also boasted of good dwelling- 
houses and shops. Two bullocks are killed weekly in the parish, besides sheep, &c. 
The greater portion, however, of the inhabitants attend the Liskeard market. The 
average decrease of the rate, in the seven years ending 1855, was 3%d. on the poor, 
and Is, 14/d.on the highway, rate. In the first period, ending in 1843, St. Cleer was 
not considereda mining parish. ‘To show the extent of benefit received from mining 
in this district, he would mention that West Caradon, in the fifteen years from its 
commencement, had expended in labour 246,700/. 6s. 11d., and in materials, coal. 
timber, iron, &c., 104,682/. 8s. 5d. The amount of wages paid to labourers at the 
West Caradon, Gonamena, and Craddock Moor, in the parish of St. Cleer, of which 
Mr. Crouch was purser, is about 25007. per month; South Caradon paid about 1800/, 
per month, and other smaller mines 500/., making together 4800/., or 12007. per week. 
In Menheniot, the amount of wages paid at Mary Ann Mine per month is 1000/7. ; 
Wheal Trelawny, 1080/., and Trewetha, 350/.—together, 24307. per month. The gene- 
ral statement of the parish of Linkinghorne of the poor-rate showed that the rate from 
Lady-day, 1842-3, was, 2s. 10d.; 1843-4, 2s. 8d.; 1844-5, 2s. 10d.; 1845-6, 2s. 6d.; 
1846-7, 2s. lld.; 1847-8, 3s. 7d,; 1848-9, 3s. 4d.; 1849-50, 2s, 8d.; 1850-1, 3s. 6d. ; 
1851-2, 3s. 3d.; 1852-3, 2s. 4d. ; 1853-4, 2s. 4d.; 1854-5, 28. 4d.; 1855-6, 2s. 3d., 
showing a decrease in the amount of rating. There had been in that time an increase 
in the average rate of assessment. The number of cottages, in 1842, assessed at an 
average of 1/., were 95; in 1855, 160 at 2/., and, in 1856, 280, at an average of 3/., 
although all have taken the benefit of compounding. This increase he attributed to 
the mining adventures entirely. In the borough of Liskeard the average amount of 
the poor-rate for the seven years ending Lady-day, 1841, was about 3s, 9d. in the 10. ; 
whilst in the seven years ending Lady-day, 1856, the average was 2s, 10d., showing 
a decrease of lld. in the 1/. A rate at ld. in thel/. will realise about 30/.; and this 
decrease, therefore, would show a saving of about 330/. per annum. The gross esti- 
mated rental in 1835 was 4768J., the ratable value in the same year 2682/7. The gross 
estimated rental in 1856 is 9440/7. 7s. 6d., and its ratable value 6949/. 13s. 2d. There 
could be no doubt of the fact that property in Liskeard borough had doubled since 
1835 in value. There were scarcely any mines in the parish, but it was surrounded 
by them in St. Cleer, St. Ives, and Menheniot; but the decrease in the rates was at- 
tributable to the mines. The rate has been revised, but there has not been a general 
valuation since 1835. The population in 1841 was 3002, and in 1851, 4386, giving an 
increase of 1384. There wasalso a proportionate increase in the consumption in that 
period. The number of bullocks killed and brought to Liskeard in 1835 were 644 per 
week, In 1856, the average number per week is 34; sheep and pigs have likewise 
increased in the same ratio ; the present number of sheep killed being about 50 a wéek. 

By the Commrrrer—The effect of the stoppage of the mines would not 
be felt as a burthen, as the miners would find their way off to some other district. As 
to a general depression of mines, it was an event which had never occurred. Some 
of the guardians of their parish were opposed to the rating of mines; others were in 
favour of the rate. He had attended both the meetings at Truro. Capital to the 
amount of fully 1,000,000/., was represented at the last. It was, with one exception 
(Mr. Darke, of Penzance, the drawer of the bill), unanimously of opinion that mines 
should not be rated. 


By the Cuarrman—The doctor and club allowance continued until the 





man was enabled toresume his work, or the mine was abandoned, At the Phenix 








Mines og commenced their club on a small acale in 1846. The receipts that year 
were 10/. lls, 6d., and the expenditure 3/. 16s. 6d. In 1847, the receipts, 18/. 3s., and 
the payments, 11/. 15s. In 1848, receipts, 201. 12s. 6d.; payments, 9/. 17s.6d. In 
1849, recipts, 23/. 11s. ; payments, 157. 5s, In 1850, the subscriptions rose to 532. 14s., 
and the disbursements, 22/. 16s. In 1851, receipts, 73/. 13s.; disbursements, 22/. 16s, 
In 1852, the receipts were, 94/. 10s. 9d.; the payments, 89/. 17s. 2d. In 1853, re- 
ceipts, 118/. 8d.; payments, 1197, 3s. 2d. In 1854, receipts, 1247. 0s. 6d.; payments, 
91/, 10s. 10d. In 1855, receipts, 1367. 13s.; payments, 1137. 10s. 6d., making the total 
receipts for ten years from this source 673/. 17s. 3d., and the payments 556/. 9s. 10d., 
and leaving a cash balanceof118/, 7s. 5d. The allowances included surgeon in sick- 
ness, Many miners were also connected with benefit societies, from which they re- 
ceived in sickness certain advantages. He did not think that mines did any injury 
to the agriculturists, and they ought not to be taxed. Most of the capital expended 
in them came from London, but there were no labourers sent with it. If mine ad- 
venturers at a distance sunk 100,000/, in a district, he could not conceive that they 
ought to be taxed. Whenever anew mine was opened the population to work it came 
from parishes in the county. Tae club fund was supported by voluntary contribu- 
tions. It was not in the nature of a friendly society. The miner knew by the rules 
of the mine that he was entitled to relief from the ciub so long as he is incapable of 
working. Atthe Phenix Mine, about a fortnight since, two working miners met 
with injuries through premature blasting, by which one became totally and the other 
partially blind; and as long as he lived he would receive relief. It was the practice 
of miners to make some provision against age or accident. This was especially the 
case amoung tributers, whose pitches often turned out better than they expected ; and 
he had known one who got so much as 200/. as his share in two months. The first 
thing he did, when he got his money, was to obtain a piece of ground, and by build- 
ing on it was the means of increasing the towns and villages. He had not given any 
attention to the subject as to whether the area of settlement should be extended. 
They kept a separate book for the doctor and club, and had now asurplus balance of 
1187. 7s, 5d. If the mine were abandoned they would continue to pay. There were 
variations in different mines as to this point, but it was their intention to continue 
the payments. He was not aware than when a mine broke up, the balance was car- 
ried to the adventurers if there were men on the club. F p 

By the Commirrre—There was a great difference in mines giving em- 
ployment to the poor of the county, without importing a number of poor into Corn- 
wall to work them, Liskeard was a large town, and some miners resided there. A 
few of the mine agents had built houses in the town. The houses now built were 
better than before; but a considerable portion of them were built by the general in- 
habitants of Liskeard. The business of the town had greatly increased, and there 
were shops in it now with plate-glass fronts, which could scarcely boast of a square 
of glass a few yearsago. He believed a petition had been presented from the guar- 
dians of Liskeard in favour of the rate, which was carried by a majority of only one. 
The parish of St. Cleer:was newly valued for rating purposes in 1854 by Mr. Badcock, 
a land surveyor. The gross estimated rental of the new rate was 7179/. 0s. 4d., and 
its ratable value, 5309/. 17s. 8d. The gross rental of the old rate in 1837 was 
52217, 19s. 4d., and its rateable value 3916/, 9s. 6d., showing an increase on the ren- 
tal of 1957/. 18., and of 1393/. 8s, 2d, on the ratable value. 
~ Mr. R. Taytor, farmer and lime-burner, at Liskeard, said he resided 
at St. Cleer. Among the mines in the parish were South Caradon, West Caradon, 
Gonamena, and Craddock Moor. None of these pay poor-rates. South Caradon was 
rated in 1838, and continued to pay rates until Jan., 1843, when the adventurers 
objected to pay, and obtained a new deed, with the dues reserved in money. After 
this Mr. Morris, the lord, agreed with the parishioners to make a payment in lieu 
of rates. The annual payment was to be 150/. This they received for two or three 
years, when it was reduced to 100/., and subsequently continued to decline, until it 
was reduced to 40/, In 1849, the parish authorities waited on Mr. Morris, for the 
purpose of obtaining an increase, but he would not consent, and they determined to 
rate the mines, and the case was taken to the Quarter Session; but though it was 
proposed to compromise the matter, nothing was done. He did not know the amount 
of ore sold by this mine, but should say the profits were about 80,0007, The lord re- 
ceived about 2400/. per year for his dues. West Caradon paid rates from 1840 to last 
year, when they were discontinued. They paid untilthe meeting at Truro, which 
Mr. Crouch, the purser, attended. Since that they had ceased to pay. The meeting 
was in favour of rating mines, with the dues as the basis. He did not know Mr. 
Crouch’s views, but thought he was opposed to rating. After they declined to pay 
the rates, he understood a new sett was made, in which the lord hada share, He 
considered that mines were a great evil to the farmers in the neighbourhood in which 
they were situated. A friend of his valued his farm as worth 50/, a-year less now 
than prior to mining, because his orchard was robbed. The mining absorbed about 
one-third of the weekly parish pay. Out of 67. 9s. 4d. paid in a week 2/, 5s. 1d. was 
received by miners, Independent of that, it cost them a considerable sum yearly for 
the removal of the mining poor. Their attorney’s bill averaged about 50/. per year, 
and one year the entire of it was paid for this purpose alone. He had spoken to one of 
the South Caradon miners respecting the doctor and club, who assured him that allow- 
ance was not made to the sick, but only in case of accident. He was a guardian of 
the poor many years ago, but was superannuated now. He did not think that the 
farmer received the slightest benefit from the mines, as the prices were governed by 
the Devonport and other large markets. In St. Cleer, the miller, butcher, and ge- 
neral chaghoeoper were benefited. He considered it a great hardship that mines were 
excluded. The miners themselves complained, as they built houses, and had to bor- 
row money, which they had to pay in a certain time; and they were frequently in- 
clined to sell their property. They took leases for 99 and 66 years. No doubt in 
some cases the farmers were benefited when carts were employed, but generally they 
gained nothing, and were very much annoyed. The miners were a very independent 
set, and thought they hadaright to goover any ones ground. They were the greatest 
evil to the farmer in the centre of a mining district. The farmers generally felt 
much aggrieved that mines did not pay rates. He believed every farmer in the parish 
would sign a petition in favour of mines paying rates. The working miners suffered 
themselves in having to pay the rates, and those in St. Cleer weretruly sensible of it. 
He knew two who refused to sign the petition from South Caradon against rating. 
He considered mining tu be a curse to the farmer in the centre of a mining district. 
Had granted setts, and was tolerably well acquainted with mining. Thought his 
dues were reserved in money, but did not interfere, however, but left that to the 
lawyer. He had never received any dues, or should have been glad to pay a rate 
on them. He had received a benefit from mines by carrying their produce on the 
canal, but not asa farmer. The ore at South Caradon was carried by rail, and the 
principal mines had railways running up to them. As to rating, be would impose 
it upon the lord, With regard to existing leases, it would only be fair to the 
county that some one should pay. If setts were taken by adventurers, with the 
understanding that they should pay, they ought, as the mining population were an 
expense to the ratepayers. _ 


SEVENTH DAY—Tvespay, Jury 8. 
The Commitresr resumed the examination of witnesses, The evidence 
of Mr. Sawle, M.P. for Bodmin; and Mr. Boger, of Devonport, concluded the case 
of Cornwall! and Devon, and that from Derbyshire was commenced, 


Mr. Sawtz, M.P. for Bodmin, stated that he resided in Cornwall, was 
a Cornish magistrate, and Chairman of the Quarter Session. Now lived at Bodmin, 
but formerly resided in St Austell. Whilst there, acted as a magistrate of the dis- 
trict, and was now a magistrate at Bodmin. He had great experience in the large 
mining district. He knew the Restormal Iron Mine. It was a very large one, and 
about a quarter of a mile from his house. A great number of accidents happened at 
the mine in consequence of the frequency of what are called ‘“‘ runs.” He had heard 
the evidence given to the effect that the clubs paid the expenses, and heard the state- 
ment with a great deal of surprise, as he knew that in Lanlivery district miners have 
large families, and they were thrown upon the parish. The mine was formerly rated, 
but did not continue the rate, and, knowing they could not compel them to pay, they 
attempted to rate the railway, but the pr dings were hed. He knew, as a 
visitor to the Bodmin Union, that many miners’ wives and families applied to the 
parish for assistance. He recollected perfectly well that there was a large num- 
ber of miners, when the mines were stopped, in 1847, owing to a great scarcity, 
and a diminution in the price of iron, who were thrown upon the Union, and it 
became a serious question whether or not they would have to take them into the 
Union. A loan was applied for to relieve them, which was never repaid, and the 
whole of the burthen fell upon the parish. He thought that the opinion of Professor 
Smyth on this subject was based upon a want of experience in the district, as he pre- 
sumed he merely visited it occasionally. When application was made to the Union, 
they attempted to ascertain the amount of the clab ‘money before giving relief, and 
it was never found in Lanlivery to meet the requirements of the poor miners; and he 
was certain this parish would be much better without the mines than with them. His 
experience of St. Austell was thesame. Whenever there was any depreciation, or when 
tributers took bad pitches, they were constantly applying to the parish. So when 
the miner left to seek work elsewhere, his wife and family remained, and the parish 
had to support them. With regard to the agriculturist, there was no doubt he reaped 
a benefit when mines were in full operation, but when there was any depeciation he 
suffered considerably. : Pugh ‘ 

By the Cuarrman—His opinion was that dues ought toberated. His 
father’s setts were formerly reserved in kind, With regard to Fowey Consols, he 
thought a recent change had taken place, and that the dues were now reserved in 
money, but could not say positively. He did not see wh mines should not be rated ; 
and in rating them he went on the principle that the who received the dues 
was the occupier, whether reserved in money or kind ; therefore, he would rate the 
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ord, not the adventurer. In his own mind, he could not conceive why the royalty 
should not be rated. The mine he had spoken of had caused a great deal of pau- 
perism, and he should say it had done so since the famine. He had heard some 
of the evidence with respect to the parish of St. Ann; there a great deal of com- 
mon land had been built upon by cottagers, and when the mines were active they 
were very happy. There were about 2000 in St. Austell whose assessments were 
under 5/.; and he had sat on the bench when from 300 to 400 were summoned for 
the non-payment of rates. He considered that the ratea fn agricultural parishes were 
lower than the mining. The hundred was altogether lower than any in the king- 
dom. Still mines brought their bitters as well as their sweets. It was true the 
miners were a migratory population, but he was sorry to say that they too often left 
their families behind them, not certainly for any time, but some of them went to 
Cuba, Australia, and other parts, and then their families were a burthen for months, 
and even years, together. 1t was an exe¢edingly difficult matter to ketch the miners, 
as many of them went to Wales. Those who emigrated were constantly returning. 

By the Cuarrman—He would only rate the dues, I[f they took the 
question of rating profits they would then have to go to the growiug crops, cattle, 
and other produce. 

Mr. Bocer, of Devonport, said he was a resident in Cornwall, had min- 
ing property of his own, and represented very large property for other parties in 
Cornwall and Devon. The mines with which he was connected were among the most 
profitable in both counties, and were making large returns. He was not prepared to 
state the value of the property he represented, as it was so very large. He had had 
the control o@.: for thirty years, and there was no deed of any kind executed that he 
did not look through. The number of leases granted were to the extent of several 
hundreds, For years seareely a week passed without their receiving applications for 
leases, but he did not say they were all granted. After the granting of a lease hx 
was in constant communication with the parties to it, and, as far as experience went, 
he was in a position to give an opinion on the subject of rating, Some twenty years 
ago some alterations were made with respect to the clause for evading the poor-rate, 
by which the lord not only reserved the dues entirely clear and exempt from rating 
charges, but the leases contained a covenant, on the part of the miner, that he would 
pay all taxes charged ; the reservation was not ouly free and clear, but the lessee 
was bound to pay any taxes which might hereafter arise. In drawing these setts he 
did not find parties cavil, or make any objection to the clause, and he only knew of 
two instances in which it was proposed to alter the reservation of dues. However, 
the reser@ation was made, he considered the lessee would stand in the same position, 
in uence of the clause in the leases. He considered that the rating of mines 
would not have the slightest effect either on legitimate or illegitimate speculation, 
He based this opinion upon calculations, and considered that the increase of the rate 
would be something less than ld. per ton upon the ore raised. He assumed that the 
poor-rate was 2s. Gd. in 1/., and that the average price of copper was 6/. per ton, the 
dues upon which were 1-15th, or 8s, per ton. Mr. Boger here entered into a com- 
plex calculation, the items of which we could not catch, but by which he attempted 
to show that the poor-rate, upon the above basis, would not exceed Id. in 1/., and con- 
tended that no rate of dues would affect legitimate mining, as they would be so smal! 
in calculating the contribution to the rate. He was acquainted wit some of the 
largest mines, and considered that when mines ceased to work the burthen was very 
heavy. Taking the three largest districts, he did not think the rentals were increased 
by working the mines. There was very little difference in the rates when the mines 
were at work. He could illustrate the manner in which they were affected. In the 
parish of Beerferris, the legal expenses for removals amounted to about 3/. per head, 
and the mines did not pay to the maintenance of the poor. Therefore, the rate- 
payers considered it a very great hardship on them. The agriculturists, as a body, 
Were not anxious to have minesin their neighbourhood. The farmers were only be- 
nefited to the extent of saving the amount of carriage of the produce to market, as 
the commons being built upon, it was consumed by the occupiers. The parishioners 
were the ratepayers and not the miners, and it was unfair that they should support 
the mining poor, as the amount of benefit received by them was so small that it had 
no relation to the poverty. He considered that the lessee of the mine ought to pay 
the rate, because the lord rated the occupier and not the landlord. In existing con- 
tracts he would divide the charge between the lessee and the lessor, on the same 
principle as in Ireland. With regard to the removal of the poor, the expense was 
not confined to the removal alone, but extended to other charges. The average sick- 
ness of miners, as compared with other inhabitants, was as 3 to 1, and in accidents 
as2tol. The clubs contributed to miners in case of accident, and not for the wear 
and tear of the system; and it must not be forgotten that miners were subject toa 
disease something like consumption, which was called the miners’ disease. 

By the Cuatrman—The property he represented comprised Tamar 
Mines, East Tamar, South Tamar, Tavy Consols, Bottle Hill, Wheal Sidney, Wheal 
Friendship, Wheal Jewel, Old Wheal Jewel, Combe Martin Consols, in Devon; and 
Par Consols, Polgooth, Crinnis, South Crinnis, Wheal Regent, Trevisky, Carvannall, 
and Ting Tang, in Cornwall. Also interested in Wheal Exmouth and Adams, Por- 
kellis United, Par Consols, and Treviskey. He never had but one share in a mine as 
an adventurer. He was aware that mining was attended with great cost and hazard, 
and that they employed the labouring poor extensively. In his experience the rates 
of parishes had not materially decreased. There was nv appreciable difference. Mr 
Boger wus further examined by the committee, at some length, on the character and 
habits of the working miners, whom he characterised as a very intelligent and religi- 
ously disposed body, In re/erence to taxing timber, he said that he thought the suc- 
cession-duty was a sufficient burthen on that. He thought the adventurer shoald be 
rated in conformity withthelawof England. Whilst, onthe other hand, it would be 
exceedingly difficult to find the owner of the dues in some eases. He knew thatin Par 
Consols the purser held 1700/. in dues, in consequence of the difficulty, owi 
dispute, of finding the lord. In the course of his examination, Mr. Boger was cr 
questioned on the calculation he made in reference to the amount per ton paid to- 
wards the rate; and as it was deemed an important point, and there appeared some 
mistake in it, it was thought advisable to recall Capt. 8. Seeccombe, to elucidate it. 

Capt. S. Seccomse said he had heard Mr. Boger’s calculation and im- 
mediately saw the fallacy of it—which consisted in dividing twice instead of once. 
He had made a calculation: the average price of copper ore for the last 20 years was 5/, 
per ton. Assuming the dues at 1-15th, or 6s, 8d. in the 1/., and the rate to be 2s. 6d. 
in the 1/., it would give a rate of L0d. per ton on all ore sokd, if the rate is made upon 
all ores raised, The Great Devon Consols afforded a practical lilustration of this 
last year they sold 24,000 tons of ore, upon which they paid poor-rates to the amount 
of 12001., which was exactly 1s. in the 1/., their dues being 1-12th. 

Capt. Seccomse then withdrew; and at a subsequent stage of the pro- 
ceedings, Mr. Boger asked permission of the committee to amend his evidence on this 
point, which he had since found to be erroneous. 

The examination was then resumed. 

Sir J. Paxton said he resided in Derbyshire, and was agent tothe Duke 
of Devonshire. The mining district of Derby e comprised the Peak, the High Peak, 
and the other districts of the King’s Fields. The Duke of Devonshire was lessee of 
the part of the Peak and the High Peak. His Grace and Mr. Arkwright were the 
chief mineral owners. The whole of the mines were rated to the poor, the highway, 
and the tithes; but the rating depended upon the wil! of the lessor. The amount of 
the royalties taken was according to the district, and in nine cases out of ten, or 
ninety-nine out of a hundred, the miners petitioned the Duke of Devonshire to lower 
their dues. In almost every case in the High Peak and Peak deductions were made 
to the amount of one-third of the royalty. The same with the tithes. Were the full 
tithes taken they would amount to as much as theroyalty. Insome parts the royalty 
was 1-13th, in others, more. He was quite sure that the bill brought in by the hon- 
ourable gentlemen had caused a great deal of alarm in Derbyshire, where the system 
of rating was entirely different from that of Cornwall. There were a few mines in 
Derbyshire held by large companies, but the greater portion of them were worked by 
a few—generally from one tothree miners, They worked at the mines in the winter, 
and in the summer devoted themselves to agricultural pursuits ; so that instead of 
becoming a burthen on the parish in winter, they were seeking employment in min- 
ing. He had never heard a word on the part of the landowners that they wished 
the mines should be rated to the poor—not from a single individual, nor that the 
occupier should be rated instead of the owner. He knew from the returns of the bar- 
master, for the last 20 years, that there had been much more money expended in 
their district than had been taken out of it. The customs of Derbyshire were very 
different to those in Cornwall. They did not grant leases in Derbyshire, but the 
minerscould go wherever they liked tosearch for ore. The bar-master was appointed 
to see to the dues and carry out the customs, and his duty was to see that justice was 
done to the lordand the miner. When the miner took possession of a piece of ground 
there was a singular custom observed, which he did not quite understand. He had 
to mark the ground, and send for the bar-master, and give him notice of his inten- 
tion; but this would be fully detailed by the witness, With regard to mines that 
had been given up, there were now very few who applied to work them again, 
Formerly it used to be a very easy process, but hy the bill introduced in 1851, two of 
the jury should attend with the bar-master to inspect the district. Under the old 
custom, to re-open a mine the expense was about 3/., and now it was 7/., and from 
1851 to 1856 there was not a single instance of persons applying to work old mines, 
and he believed that this extra 4/. had been the means of deterring the miner from ap- 
plying. Is his opinion nothing could more strongly show the danger of rating the 
mines, as in some parishes there were from 60 to 70 mines which were generally 
worked by poor men. In Bradwell, the mining population consisted of about three- 
fourths of the inhabitants. The proportion of the mining population in the Peak was 
about one-half of the inhabitants; they were not short lived, as they ut of doc 
agreat deal inthe sammer. He did not consider they were a burden to the parish, 
neither did he see how the rate could be collected in Derbyshire unless they were sub- 
ject to leases, as in Cornwall. In Derbyshire the mines ran through various parishes, 
and he thought it an impossibility to rate them. His opinion was that it would never 
do to interfere with the miner, and he considered it would be wrong in principle to 
doso, He knew of a mine where 30,000/. had been spent in three adventures, and 
he was satisfied that they had never taken 1000/. out of it. The only men who did 
any good in Derbyshire were the small miners, and the diffeulty would be in collecting 
the rate from them. Refering to the statute of Elizabeth, he found that every occu- 
pier of lands, tithes, coal mines, and saleable underwood, were liable to the poor-rates, 
and he apprehended it meant what was stated. If they began rating lead mines they 
must go on to an indefinite extent, and must extend the principle to mortgages, 
brokers, bankers’ profits, bricks, gas-works, &c. He looked upon the attempt to 
rate mines as beginning at the wrong end, and thought they should let the mines 
alone. He did not object to the principle of rating in Derbyshire, but then it was in 
4 particular way. They were rated for 80 years, and the grantor paid the rates, and 
if they were now charged upon the miner they would materially injure the mining 
interest. In his opinion it was practically difficult to get at the adventurer, and could 
not do so without establishing an entire new machinery, because the miner in Derby- 
shire had a right to take up land wherever he pleased. Before taking possession he 
had to go to the bar-master, [He thought it very dangerous to interfere with the pre- 
sent position of the miner. The amount of dues was fixed by agreement between the 
miner and the lessor; it was sometime 1-13th or 1-15th, and at others 1-20th. Hesaw 
no objection to this, as it had always worked well. In Derbyshire it was the custom 
tq follow a vein wherever it went, and in many instances they followed it through 
different parishes, Very frequently veins were now being worked on within 10 yards of 
each other, and sometimes terrible fights ensued when intersected by different parties. 

By the Cuatnmaw —Any body could open a mineany where they pleased, 
and had only to buy 4 pick and shovel to begin. They had the power to go in front 
of your house and dig, but they must goto the bar-master. It was, however, a very 
rare oceurrenee that anything of the kind was done. The mining population were a 
very quiet race of peapie, and had no disposition to annoyothers. Although they had 
the power they really did not use it. To his knowledge, there were only seven mines 
out of hundreds in the district that were paying. He could not tell the depth at 
whieh mines were worked. The veins run through several parishes, and the rates are 
paid to the parish in which the shaft is situated on the ore brought to surface. It 
would be very difficult to rate to all parishes, as the veins undulated. The system was 
pe one bebe and taking, The extent of the workings is generally a matter of 
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Derbyshire. He was acquainted with the mineral customs of the egunty, whieh went 
back to a very ancient date. Previous to 18§) the mines in the High Peak were go- 
verned by ancient customs, which prevailed in the district. In that year am Act was 
obtained so as to bring them within the statute law. In 1852 he was instructed by 
the miners of Wirksworth to make that legal which had previously been custom, and 
an Act for that purpose was obtained. Mr. Hubberaty then recited the preamble of 
the Act, and entered into interesting particulars as to the antiquity and peculiarity 
of the mining customs and mineral rights of the Wapentake of Wirksworth, describ- 
ing the mode of taking and freeing the meer, and the payment of lot and cope.* The 
ceremony,ef the dish, whose standard was fixed by the brazen dish presented by the 
Bar! of Shrewsbury in the reign of Henry the Eighth, and now in the Moote Hall of 
Wirksworth. The Act provided, that should this be lost at any time all future dishes 
should be equal to, as now, 15 pintsof water. The dist varied in Wirksworth and the 
High Peak. He stated that since the ease of Rolls e. Jell the dyes were reserved in 
kind, and that the only exeeption to this wasa mine in Wadebridge, in which the 
mineral land belonged to Mr Nightingale, when, about 20 yeare ago, advantage was 
taken of money payment to aveid the rate, Inthe adjoining manor the dues were 
reserved in kind. ‘With that ome exception al! dues were rated to the poor and high- 
way. In Bradwill, the mines pay tithes, as also ia the High Peak. The duea are 
rated in Wirksworth on the same principle as house property. Mr. Hubbersty ex- 
pressed his concurrence in the opinion of Sir Joseph Paxton, that there would be 
great diffleulty in collecting the rate. He believed the rates would not be colleeted, 
as the sympathies of the people would be with the miner, and not with the lord. He 
had a return of the number of miners at work, and on the average there were not 
more than three employed ina mine. There were a great many small mines worked, 
in which there could be no beneficial occupation. Though the mines were poor 
a considerable amount of lead had been raised, more so than in Cornwall. Accord- 
ing to the parliamentary returns, the lead ore raised in 1854 in Cornwall amounted 
to 7460tons, and in Derbyshire to 7554 tons. The Derbyshire was not quite so much 
in 1855; it consisted of 8524 tons, against 8952 tons in Cornwall. In Wirksworth 
there was a mixed population, mining, agricultural, and manufacturing. The rates 
last year were 3s. in l, Tae number of paupers was 78; of these only two were 
miners, and eleven widows and orphans of miners, The fact was, that the lead miners 
were very independent, and would work on any chance rather than go to the parish. 
If the rate were thrown upon the miners it would have the effect of preventing them 
from working. He did not disagree with the principle of rating, but there wasa great 
distinetion between rating the dues‘and rating the mine. He would rate the lord on 
his dues, and not rate the mine at all. If allowed to refer to the bill, then the miner 
was rated as an occupier, and he did not object that dues and royalties should be rated 
to the poor, but he would not have the occupier rated, : 

Mr, &. Bromuey, of Derby, land agent and surveyor, described the 
custom of rating coal mines in South Staffordshire. Had been in practice for 40 years, 
and was well acquainted with the mineral districts of Derbyshire, and never had any 
complaints as to the mode of rating. The landowners with whom he was connected 
were concerned in coal and lead mines. He was quite satisfied that mines in a dis- 
trict were decidedly a benefit to the neighbourhood, and that the lords, who were 
rated, cheerfully paid the rates. Coal mines were rated according to the probable 
value. This they easily ascertained, as they knew the produce per acre, and about 
the number of acres to be worked. They did not rate on the price of the coal, but 
the lessee was rated according to his rent, making acertaindeduction. The rent was 
not exactly a royalty, Dut the coul was absolutely sold as at per acre. They calcu- 
lated the rent according to the thickness of the seam ; some were worth 200/. per acre, 
others 500/. The value depended upon the depth, and the cost of raising. The coal 
raised near the surface cost less than that froma depth. The lord did not reserve 
dues, but there was a certain small rent, so it was agreed to pay 100/. or 200/.; the 
lessee generally had to get a certain quantity, or pay for it. Coal was not like lead 
ore; thy knew its quantity and its value. They were supposed to get a certain 
quantity in a year, and were bound to do so, and were rated on the same principle 
as other ratable property. If the lessee gets more than was expected, he pays for 
the difference. ; 

At the conclusion of Mr. Bromley’s evidence, the committee adjourned until Friday 

[The evidence taken yesterday will be found in another part of the Journal. 





MINING RESOURCES OF IRELAND—COAL FIELDS. 

A new cra has commenced with the present proprietary changes of this 
beautiful country, and the light of science, whilst advancing the literary 
acquirements of the inhabitants, is also eliminating wealth from the ele- 
ments of industry which slumber in the mine, and, at the same time, is 
creating new sources of employment. 

Within but a very few years, several rich mineral districts have been 
searched and tested, and their treasures put into requisition; the geolo- 
gical societies, and more particularly that founded in the Dublin Univer- 
sity, having done much in the onward progress, by stimulating not only 
[rishmen, but the more practical miners of England, to search the stores 
which Nature has deposited so abundantly in the neighbouring isle, 

Prof. Haughton is now the great actuary of that science in the Uni- 
versity; and, unlike theorists of former times, he avails himself of the 
ski!l gained by the class of men who, instructed by laborious practice, 
have attained knowledge in those secrets of Nature that are “ hidden from 
the wise and prudent, but revealed unto” the simple. 

The prefatory words of one of the rev. protessor’s lectures, may be here 
not inaptly cited :— 

Some geologists professed to undervalue the knowledge to be obtained from prac- 
tieal miners, simply because such persons were not accustomed to clothe their fact! 
with the language used by theoretical geologists; and, on the other hand, practica 
miners were accustomed to de«pise the aid derivable from theoretical geology, because 
zeologista were not acquainted with the class of facts with which the practical miner 
is conversant from his earliest youth. The reconciliation of these two classes can only 
be effected by each making itself better aequainted with the facts know to the other, 
and ean never be accomplished, either by pretending to a knowledge we do not pos- 
sess, or by despising the knowledge possessed by others. When the theoretical geolo- 
gistenterea mine, quarry, or coal-pit, he should do so asa learner, and not asa teacher, 
and should be ready to admit that iatelligent men, who have spent their lives, and 
made their fortunes, by sinking shafts and driving levels, are likely to know more of 
such matters than an amateur. On the other hand, the practical miner must, and 
does, derive much useful information from the scientific geologist, and would derive 
much more if the two classes understood each others language better. 

For some years prior to 1848, Prof. Kane, M.D., since then Sir Robert 
Kane, was the able expounder of geological as well as of chemical science 
in the City of Dublin; and was accredited by the highest authorities 
there as lecturer in those arts, 

A work of his, published by Murray, Grafton-street, Dublin, in 1845, 
shows the extent to which mining ventures were then carried on, and 
demonstrates how far the discoveries of the mineral properties of that 
part of the United Kingdom were then understood, 

As to coal, the great and indispensable staple of manufacture, a few 
extracts may suffice for this purpose :— 

In other countries it has been the most anxious care of Government to ascertain 
the nature and the amount of their means o’ promoting industry and extending the 
employment of the people, and itis thus that the continental nations make giant 
strides in manufacturing activity; if similar zeal and intelligence were manifested in 
developing the resources of Irelend, there would be no fear of the result. 

I know that all that is sound and permanent in England’s industrial power grow, 
not out of oratorical elegancies, but from hard-handed, stern, and persevering work. 

Four maps of Ireland were published, distinguishing—1!. The geological structure ; 
2. Elevation of surface; 3. Distribution of bug and drainage; 4. Means of internal 
intercourse, 

The necessity of fuel to the development of manufactures is obviously 
indicated by a reference to the map of England, in which the manufac- 
turing districts mark, almost with geological accuracy, the limits of the 
coal fields. 

The northern coal fields yield a bituminous, or flaming coal; those of 
the south only anthracite. 

The deposit occupies the greater portion of the county of Kilkenny, the 
Queen’s County, and parts of Carlow; and is bounded on the east, west, 
and south, by the two great rivers Barrow and Nore. 

The Munster coal field, the most extensive in the British empire, oceu- 
pies considerable portions of the countics of Clare, Limerick, Cork, and 
Kerry. ‘The collieries at present in work, are the Rossmore and Drum- 
magh, in the former range, and of Duhallow, in the county of Cork. 

In Tyrone there is a small but highly-interesting coal field, containing 
rocks of every epoch, from granite to those tertiary clays which constitute 
the latest term of the geological series. The limestone of Dungannon 
may be considered as forming the base of the Tyrone coal district. This 
coal burns rapidly with flame, and evolves great heat. The linear dimen- 
sjons of the Coal Island field are 6 miles by 2; its area about 7000 acres. 
The Anaghone district contains only 320 acres, as yet recognised. 

From Mr. Griffiths’s report, it appears that there-are in this basin six 
workable beds of coal, as follows :— 

















Bed of eoal. Thickness. 
1. Annagher Coal ,..,-,.0.0ccse0» ersecee ceseeeee 8 ft. O in. to 10 ft. 0 in. 
2. Yard coal > 0 to 3 0 
3. Braekareel 4 9 to 4 0 
4. Baltebay ., aa 9 to 3 0 
Sy BG svieceene 4 6 to 5 0 
6, Gortnaskea...... ° 2 90 to 6G 0 


From 22 to 32 feet of solid coal are thus found within a depth of 120 
fathoms; and it is remarked by Mr. Griffiths, that amongst the number- 
less English coal-pits there is no example of the same thickness within a 
like distance from the surface. 

At the northern extremity of Antrim is found a coal district, at Mulvagh 
Bay; the beds are six in number, of which two are anthracitous and four 
bituminous. The quantity of coal in this district is small, but it appears 
to have been the oldest worked colliery in Ireland ;: as, during the year 
1770, the miners broke into an old gallery, the walls whereof were lined 
with stalactites, evidently of great age, and miners’ tools were found 








* These customs have been referred to at various times in the Journal, and will be 
found fally and accurately set forth in Mr. T. Tapping’s works on the ‘* High Peak 
Mining Customs,” the “‘ Derbyshire Mining Customs,” the second edition of ‘‘ Man- 
love’s Customs of the Wirksworth Lead ” and in his lecture on the ‘ High Peak 
Mineral Customs and Mineral Courts Act, 1851.” 
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herein; no tradition of the country had ‘ever been heard of respecti,,, 
works, therefore this period must have been very remote. “baa 

In Monaghan, also, asmall coal field is known to exist, but tho 
is so difficult that it is considered valueless. - 

The largest river of the British Islands, the Shannon, falls into y, 
lantic Ocean, dividing the counties of Clare and Kelly, and Cutting thr At. 
the centre of the Munster coal formation; expanding into a chain ee 
tensive lakes, it intersects, throughout a chain of 247 miles, som...‘ 
richest lands of Ireland, visiting ten of her 32 counties ; it has it, OF the 
in the Leitrim Hills, where it springs with almost full powers tigen : 
gulf, the depth of which has not been yet ascertained, and, imma. 
expanding, forms Lough Allen, an area of 8900 geres. 

dir R, hes describes the wild heather-clad mountaing, and ¢), j 
late, though beautiful, aspect of this country, as deplorable; but : — 
much so as the condition of the wretched peasantry, who, in th... 
1844, thronged around him, many looking out for employment, });,-- 
sence there was a sort of phenomenon, and he could but deplore 4), 
had not in his power the aid of industrial enterprise. He addy—«, th 
circumstances of this country were really known, such events ag ¢}, ;,). 
bing of the Arigan Company could not have occurred !” a 

The beds of coal found in this district are three in number: the fn 
bed, known by the name of Crow Coal, is of little value ex: opt fo es 
ing lime. On the 3-foot coal the future prosperity of the Connayph, ):., 
trict may be said to depend; its quality as fuel for domesti purp sis 
excellent; and, if used for smelting iron, it is the best in the empiri \ 
cording to the analysis of Kirwan, it consists of :— ars 

GaPRAM .....cocvaccocceeresseres 
Asphalt and maltha 
Grey ashes.., tee 
Specific gravity 

The thickness of this bed is rarely leas than 3 feet, nor more thay 
4in. In its outgoing, at the iron-works, it may be traced for 41 

In the western division of this district there may be about 1209 ,,, 
of 3-foot coal, added to 2800 acres in the southern, this will give g goon») 
total of 5000 acres. i 

Several collieries are in work, the Rover and Aughabehy being 4 
principal; being of a higher level than the surrounding country. thes, 
beds may be wrought under the most favourable circumstances,’ 

The quantity raised annually from the Lough Allen district aboys ¢, 
period Sir R. Kane describes (1844), was only 3000 tons! What g ep. 
trast this. The coal heds of a whole province, then, only partially wor, 
and producing no more than would suffice for the consumption of 37; 
houses, being about that of a small county town in England, containin, 
2250 inhabitants ! 

So much for the spirit of enterprise of that day. How do we now fq 
it >—most certainly not advancing in this particular clement of indystpy 
Still, a progtess is on foot, and the attention of men skilled in practic: 
mining, of prospecters, Cornish captains, Scottish, and some few oth 
speculators, is turned towards the too long-noglected fields of [rclang. 
and heartily do we wish success to undertakings which, in their aetig, 
must confer inestimable advantages upon the residents of the country, 
in their result fortune upon the promoters. 3 

There has been a prejudice with respect to the settlement of strangers 
in Ireland, which has had an evil influence on all projects of improyo. 
ments, whether in agriculture, manufactures, or mines ; that prejudice j 
now, happily, abated, if not extinct, It was dread for the insecurity of 
life and property. ; 

The numerous settlements of English and Scotch proprietors and farmerg 
in all the provinces, since the Incumbered Estates Act came into oper. 
tion, the prosperity of the works carried on, and the complete s f 
all immigrants, testify sufliciently that life is as quiet and as enjoyable, 
and property as easy of attainment, and as secure when acquired, as it ig 
in England. ‘The calendars of the various assize towns show a much 
smaller amount of crime; at most of the assizes but very few cases haye 
stood arraigned for trial, rarely any of a grave character ; whilst many of 
them (as lately at Galway) were maiden! and the total absence of p 
cutions for those enormities which have but too frequently stigmatis 
the national character in this great commercial country discover the fact, 
that if the Irish are lower in civilisation—in refinement—in wealth, even 
30 are they less obnoxious to the charge that either life or proj 
imperilled amongst them. 

There have been, it is true, some few acts of atrocity, arising either 
from agrarian conflicts (now, happily, almost obsolete), or from thos 
sources of evil which have their origin in wealth, high refineme 
luxury—perhapzs, in five years, there have been three of that deseri 
But how does the reproachful shadow of even these horrors fade away 
fore the deeper dye of enormities perpetrated within the pale of Bri 
jurisprudence at home? The whole world has from year to year! 
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appalled at the record of criminal trials; may the fertile, beautiful, a 
comparatively guiltless, Thule, ever remain unimproved and unso 
cated, rather than attain to wealth, fame, and power, at tle e 
integrity and virtue! 

In further remarks, the new mining enterprises and fresh-developed 
resources of Ireland shall be noticed. 









MINING IN IRELAND—THE MINES OF WICKLOW.* 
We have often, in our Journal, referred to the mining districts of Wicklow, in Ire 
and; and our Dublin correspondent has afforded our readers, from time to time, & 
the current information on the subject. It is with great pleasure, however, that we 


welcome this most interesting little work, which gives a most fall and, 43 J awe 
can judge, correct account of the lead and copper and sulphur districts of Wicklow, 
as a valuable addition to our mining literature. Tre 

The author commences by describing the position of the great granite range © Tes 
land, which extends from Dublin to Waterford :— 

“ The great granite tract rises to its highest point in Lugnaquilla, in the county of 
Wicklow, which has an elevation of three thousand feet above the level of the sea. 
On the western side of the chain it extends itself out, and forms an extensive igant» 
platean, surrounded by the bold amphitheatre of hills and mountains, which stre 
westward from the vicinity of Castle Dermot, past Baltinglass, towards Lugnaquis, 
and thence spread to the south along the western brow of the Shillelagh hills. me 

Sedimentary formations of the lower Silurian and Cambrian age overlie on eee 
range on the east, and form a schistose band between it and the sea The meta = 
phic action of the granite has been so intense along its line of junction with ay 
posits, that we find the ordinary blue and dark slates of the Silurian acer “ 
all along the edge of the granite into a dark grey micaceous schist, passing nag 
we recede castward the line of junction, generally within about half a mile, into & 
rocks of the ordinary unaltered character.’’ 


The author then proceeds to point out the leading geological fea 
flank of this chain; the phenomena of the junction of the slate anc 
caliar development of quartz and quartzo-felepathic rocks; and the 
tion of the districts. — 

** The elevated granitie mountain chain which I have described, and the ony the 
tract overlying it on the east, are—particularly the former—in many we Weave? 
county of Wicklow rich in metalliferous deposits. These were divided 7™ “sh other 

-and most judiciously so—into two distinct districts, which differ fromea®, 
in almost every particular. The one district consists of lead mines In ae Fine other 
which the ore is found, in the usual manner, in regular lodes or vores in which 
districts consist of the copper and sulphur mines of the Ovoea and wg the most 
the ores are ceposited, in a peculiar and unusual manner, In what seems, for 
part, to be beds contemporaneous with the strata. * * * * * w profitably 

Of these [referring to the lead district], the only ones which 0 OT eal ys, | 
worked are the Luganure and Glenmalure mines; and to them, es | Luganure, 
will confine my remarks, As the two lead districts of Glenmalure oY will be com- 
as well as the copper district, all lie on the Oyoca and its tributaries, it wilt 
venient to deseribe them, by following up this river from the sea. 

The Ovoea falls into the sea at Arklow, the most populous toy 
Wicklow, and from whose port the greater part of the produce 
shipped. The harbour has been built by the Wicklow Mine Compa! f 
thority of an Act obtained in the Irish Parliament before the Union ; Pe 
powers for the construction of a canal to the lead mines of Gienm ong ; 
tho neighbouring copper mines. The most striking work, however ©.’ 
this town ia the mineral railway made by Mr. Hodgson, for the us¢ ,- ites in | 
Ballygahan. This railway is of the best construction, and is eight Me, who is the 
Ic does the greatest credit to the energy and enterprise of the nt euceess at Bal- 

+ veteran of Irish mining, and in every way worthy of his magnificen nd poisonous DY 
lygahan. Following up the waters of this stream, rendered turbie ate of OFOC%, the 
the numerous mines on its hanks, we pass through the far-famed i * noble mansions, 
sloping hills of which are crowned with shady woods, studded wee Mr. Hodgson, |8 
among which Ballyraine House, the splendid and hospitable se he vt line until We 
eminently conspicuous. The stream continues in a general stra eo ' 
reach the wooden bridge, where it receives the waters of the Aughti I tad then flows 
as shown in the plan, drains the gaig ‘‘ washings ” of Moneyte i 
through the copper district of the Aughrim Valley, receiving rn ‘ 4 
the Ovoca the stream called the ‘Gold Mines River,” so named eon 
the old ‘washings’ of Ballinagore, Ballinvalley, and Killahurier. 
the Ovoca from the wooden bridge, where it takes a bend to poe oe 
mineral railway and the high road on the left, and the beaut! oa 
thur, the picturesque village of Newbridge, and Cherrymount . 
until we arrive at the Ovoca Copper Mines.” nels 

The granite lead districtof Glenmalure is first referred to, and next ta 
district, belonging to the Mining Company of Ireland. 

The following extracts refer to these two districts :— P- wtectings,” # 

‘ After proceeding up the Avon-beg for about six miles from 7 the bil 
aspect of the country gradually becomes more wild and desolate, * 


Fleet street 
* London: C. H, Law, Pleet-street ; and the Mining Journal office 
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ater? spring ruggedly and abruptly from the edge, rising, as we 
ye roa ba mantains.- We are now in the wild glen or ravine, as it may 
proeee inte alates which runs nearly ing right line from north-west to gouth- 
‘ale of Glen of about six miles from its yok. to the old barrack of Drumgoff ; 
for 3 lem tinues in the same general direction back towards the ‘ Meeting 
whieh It becoming broaded and more sinuous, and losing that peculiar 
ihe Waters i which marks ite upper portion with an unequalled wildness and 
f vy ides above the point where the old military road crosses the glen at 
"ear, ne a craggy, and bare; and this cbargeter extends to the end of the 
fl are shee which rises—generally lost in the mists—the lofty summit of 
tore Drumgoff, the glen is also characterised by the absence of any 
spening into it, with one exception—agn extremely wild and exquisitely 
bg h which flows a stream, forming the drainage of the water 

. n slopes of Lugnaquilla. * * * * ® * 
ne —"* Mine is worked in the townland of Ballinafashogue [sec 
of Ballygahan Mine, in the Ovoca; he holds it under lease 
, The principal lode in this mine, indeed the only one of im- 
g the ar es about south-east by south, crossing the valley at an acute angle, and 
gee sri direction of the alterations of miga-slate and granite, above described, 
f tin out 65°. This lode has been opened upon for about 500 fathoms in 
sn angle ol oeerious mining operations have only extended for the short distance 
vy fathoms. At the surface the underlie of the lode is south, but it soon 
he thern dip, which brings the vein to the depth of the adit level (95 fa- 
09 eieular on "the whole from the surface, Below the adit the dip con- 
Q ), perpen rth. This lode is by far the largest of any other in the Wicklow gra- 
erg apetimes being as much as 20 ft. wide. In it three or four bands of 
ote alwa 4 found, one of which is invariably without ore, and is ecom- 
ebris of the rock through which the lode is psssing at that place. * * 
1 of Cullentragh-park, belonging to the Earl of Meath, immediately 
fanshogue on the west, some workings have been made in, and some 


Hinaf . - 
— lode which crops out high up on the hill, and bears about 20° west 


sed from, & 

°° 

* callentragh-park, on the south side of the valley, three veins have been 

¥ ill of which are characterised by a greater or less abundance of barytes, a 

sie quantity of which has been raised and shipped, although, as the works 

1, probably not in sufficient quantity to pay the cost of working. The 

These veins also present promising indications for 
* 


vgsiderabl 
ny stoppec a 
of the barytes is good. 

: . . t * 


side of the valley, but higher up, is Barravore, where a fine strong 
e, having the same bearing as, and supposed to be a continuation 
pallinafunshogue lode, has been worked upon to a considerable extent. This 
ee been lately abandoned ; and the parties who were working it are now work- 
or opposite side of the valley, at Ballygoneen, which, as will be seen by the 
x ins Cullentragh-park on the west. Banavore and Ballygoneen are, like 
atragh-park, entirely in the fundamental granite, ay 
ve ead of returning to the ‘ Meetings,’ and following up the winding course of 
“ ‘amore for many miles, we will cross from Glenmalure to the north, over the 
) v7 mountain and arrive at once at its source in the mountain lakes. After 
the summit of Lugdoff, we find ourselves immediately overlooking the sub- 
nery of the valley of Glendalough. In viewing this glen from its head to the 
~ of the waterfall, which is not less than 600 ft. above the lake, the eye takes in at 
s whole compass, with its abrupt precipitious sides, the upper and part of 
lake, with the hill of Castle Kevin beyond. It constitutes a stupendous 
from a thousand to twelve hundred yards in width, and in length between 
three miles, with preeipices on either hand rising a thousand feet in height ; 
1 the head of the glen, the granite closes in the whole with lofty precipices. 
north of the Glendalough valley rises the Comadery mountain, which attains 
n of 2206 fect above the level of the sea, If we cross over this mountain 
yriveat the valley of Gianioaan iu which the principal Luganure mines are 
and which, although not so imposing as Glendalough, is still wild and mag- 
"At the head of this glen, and at the great elevation of 1384 fect above the 
» sea, is Lough Nahanagan, from which flows the Glendasane River with a 
affording great facilities for working machinery by water-power. This 
tes with the Glenealo, flowing from the Glendalough valley, just below the 
ng of the Seven Churches, and the Priory of St. Saviour, where the two valleys 
one. ® e ° . ° 
The Luganure Mines, which name applies to all those worked in the two valleys of 
isune and Gendalough, are the property of the Mining Company of Ireland, and 
heir name from that of one the numerous lodes worked in this district in the 
art of the present century, under the direction of Mr. Weaver ; and which has, 
r ying dormant for many years, been latel7 re-opened by the Mining Company 


Il. contains a most complete account—at once historical, geological, and 
ipractical,—of the Ovoca copper and sulphur districtin theclay-slate. Ballymurtagh, 
bullygatan, Cronebane, ‘Tigrony, Connoree, and Ballymonecen are, in succession, de- 
iwribed most vividly and vigorously; anda history of their working traced for the 

thundred years. We cannot, by any extracts, do justice to this chapter, to which 
‘we must refer our readers themselves, 

In the last chapter follows a most interesting description of the sulphur workings, 
uses to Which the ore is applied; and also consideration as to the prospect of 
rought part of the district. This little book is illustrated by several most 

wteristie wood cuts, and by five maps and sections of the mining districts of 
Wicklow,—the latter are most valuable, indeed indispensable to any one connected 
with, or interested in, any of the Wicklow mines, 

The “Mines of Wicklow” are published anonymously, but we can only say that 
whoever the author may be—and he is evidently thoroughly conversant with his sub- 
jet—the mining public are indebted to him for his contribution to our knowledge of 

¢ interesting districts; and we hope that he will receive such encouragement as 
0 ¢ him to proceed—as we understand his intention to be,—to place before 
the reading public popular, and yet correct, descriptions of our leading mining dis- 

#. The value of such a work, by a gentleman so well acquainted with his subject 

¢ author of the ‘* Mines of Wicklow,” would be invaluable to the mining interest, 
y tinging their property more fully before the reading public, We shall again re- 
turn o this book ; at present we can only strongly recommend it to our readers. 





LUNAR MOTION DEFINED.* JA 
The discussion respecting the moon's movement has lately created great excitement 
tnd very animated arguments amongst our scientific men, both in England and on the 
Continent, This diseussion has originated in a letter sent to the Zimes, from one of 
Hitt Majesty’s Inspectors of Schools, Mr. Jelinger Symons, in which he maintained 
Mat the astronomers were wrong in stating that the moon rotated on her own axis. 
‘at hoi-rotation of the moon appears to us self-evident, from the description given 
by the astronomers themselves—viz., ** ‘The moon, in revolving about the earth, kee ps 
tesume face always towards us.” ‘This observed fact is admitted by all. But as- 
mers state that because she docs always present the same face to us she must ro- 
1er OWN axis once a month, and that if she did show her whole body to us all 
nee 4 month she would then have no rotation, It is difficult to conceive how 
‘hey arrive at these conclusions, which appear so opposite to the ordinary effects of 
‘ution and revolution in terrestrial movements. Geaeen, as Mr. Symons, in his 
. t, has fully entered into the merits of the argument, pro and con, and has 
peered the question clear and free from all obscurities, and as our correspondent, 
as Hopkins, has also maintained the same view as Mr. Symons, and has lately elu- 
», ithe question in the Mining Journal, we need not repeat many of the illustra- 
“ons, but refer our readers to the pamphlet itself. 
2 notion of the moon’s rotation must have origi 
ems of the turning round by means of revolution with that of turning round 
die —. —_ error having been once accepted, and then established, is, like many 
sopution eb S stinately retained by our mathematicians, simply on that account, in 
m aie their better judgment, and to the laws of, and the terms employed in, the 
vho have aaenies. It is very commonly remarked, that it isasingular fact that men 
soph n trained in the science of mathematics, from whom we have a right to 
© pan ar ooneephen of what they undertake to instruct, and precise definition of 
entradiety pertaining to that science, should be so often found the most confused, 
that posse ~ unintelligible in their arguments.+ We are taught in dynamics 
ithin the a ply means the act of turning round on an axis or centre, situated 
stused Gone iy. Revolution means the act of turning round on an axis or centre, 
at wie ai of the body. Although both necessarily turn round, the two motions 
a the o. ine and their respective centres of motion have definite positions— 
When ~ . within and the other without, 
this ine ) We re informed that the Astronomer Royal had condescended to enter into 
sion, and had written two explanatory letters on the subject to Mr. Symons, 
> m om such an eminent authority would have removed some of the ob- 
io sad coveneee ton dispute; that he would not only employ the terms ro- 
within the inet a a strictly according to their true meaning, and confine himself 
question fo tO) — moon, but also boldly enter into the dynamica! merits of the 
We hare ‘ng how astronomers prove that the moon rotates. 
intongruous 2 pee disappointe 1. Professor Airy’s letters appear to us somewhat 
larkness Sapo peer 1 and tend to envelop the points in dispute in increased 
Tequerted the A = quote a few paragraphs thot bear on thequestion, Mr, Symons 
extract freakin on to give his opinion on the subject; the following is 
Moving freely in is first reply, dated Greenwich, April 19 :—** Suppose that a body 
and the crt) pte ig whose motion is determined by the attraction of two (the sun 
Tttion, we must a = Ii we wish to determine either the fact or the velocity of its 
0 point Wh Ape Ag direction _of some produced radins of the body to some 
A ane all that zero point be? Thesun? Not at all. Ought it to be 
Pit of roferenes 4 off oe} What, then, is it to be? Clearly the same which is the 
Mar) at 4 distin or all other rotations (query, revolutions) —viz., some point (asa 
Dot sons bly dieters th that the motion of the moon in going round the sun does 
It mast be ofeden 4 © direction of the line from the moon to the star.” 
tates or note —o = this is a strange way to determine whether the moon ro- 
todo with the a npn pe that the question of rotation bas nothing whatever 
th 1 fhe — Fe the san and the earth, nor yet with the annual motion of 
, but simply, does the moon turn round on an internal centre 


toad 





ina ption, and the 


“le earth ? 


‘oe rouns 
be! Surely, such a simp! i 
Wwakied » Such a simple dynamical movement ought to b i Y i 
“ aln ght to be easily demonstrated 
i sis es ee moon herself within the space of her monthly orbit, without 
The Astronomer Re of the solar system, and the siderial regions besides, 
tion 1S to be ro adhe y La then proceeds :—** Having thus come to the point that rota- 
% the sun op earth ehesopetbing very distant, as 4 star, and mo¢ to anything near, 
iN Whether the tae re is little difficulty in ascertaining from observabie appear- 
, moon does or does not rotate, Does she always turn the same part 
; Then she does rotate (gy. revolve). If her face 
Then bth pr : +4 gapeee before it is turned to the same 
‘ ’ 5 18 the time of her rotation (gy. revolution).” 
raordinary mode of reasoning, by so high an anthority as the pa 
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aa stale argumen 
aternoster-row? J. Symons, 
‘ Lode ” ‘ 
tie Board to the follee ar idge have lately called the attention of the Mathe- 
ton. 2nd explanations tte points :—** They complain at the want of giving defi. 
war aDDlics more Gonna ecamental principles completely and fully....... This 
jittts the Papers, supontsily to elementary dynamics and astronomy; in both which 
raently exhibited a ph he more distinguished of the candidates for honours, have 
: hought. The cou nt of clearness of conception, and of habits of close and accu- 
merely got by rote ng of examination for ordinary degrees are in too many cases 
xtitg is much w, out et at all understood.” A reformation in University 
“ommended in thet zs is gratifying to observe that such a reformation is 
tag 92 deep in the e. louie t quarter. Mathematical students will before long 
a the additer s of two resto aoe bipastal theorem before they clearly under- 
between spinning round and moving F Sound 0 eonive. AION Ht The CHE 
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nomer Royal. If the moon truly and simply revolves round the earth, she must, as 
a natural consequence, show different faces to the starry regions by her orbital motion 
Had she continued to show the same face to the same star, she could not revolve, 
much less rotate. Prof. Airy must meas the moon’s revolution in her monthly orbit. 
His explanations are totally irreconcilable with the simple action of rotation. The 
mere rotation of the moon has no relation whatever to space. Were the moon the 
only object seen in the heavens, her rotation or non-rotation could be ascertained with 
equal precision, Why, then, refer to the stars! 

lLow do we determine whether the sun rotates or not? Do we refer to the stars, 
or any other distant objects? Certainly not, We simply observe the visible hemis- 
phere, and wateh the black spots moving across the disk, and thus we find that the 
sun rotates, and that the period of that rotation is 25 days 7 hours 48 minutes, Had 
the dark patches seen on the moon moved across, like the black spots on the sun, we 
should then observe a motion resulting from her own axis—that is, rotation; but as 
the moon constantly presents the same face towards the centre of her orbit, she is 
equivalent to a body fixed in a ring, and therefore cannot rotate. Indeed, this is a 
self-evident proposition, and cannot be eontroverted, 

All bodies that float on the ocean, ia the air above, within the moon’s orbit, that 
accompany the earth in its movements round the sun, are to all intents and purposes 
attached to it, although the connection may be invisible. And if such bodies in 
moving round the earth always present the same parts towards its centre, be those 
parts the keel of vessels, our feet, the feet of birds in flying, the clouds, or the face of 
the moon beyond, it is precisely the same thing; they cannot, under such eondi- 
tions, rotate on axes parallel to the revolving axes, 

The Astronomer Royal, in his scond letter, May 5, fully confirms the impression 
that what he meaus by rotation (as far the moon is concerned) is her revolving mo- 
tion, inasmuch as he distinetly states that ‘‘every point in the moon’s body does de- 
scribe a ring round the earth, that earth being a travelling centre.” This shows 
plainly the effects of a revolving motion, but what are we to make of the following 
observation !—*‘ Every point in the moon’s body does also describe a ring round that 
axis of the moon which is perpendicular to the moon’s orbit, that axis being a tra- 
velling axis.’ If this means rings of motion round an axis in the moon, it is in direct 
contradiction te the former statement; as it is utterly impossible that two such distinct 
cireular actions of any given points on the moon could co-exist. 

The Astronomer Royal very clearly states that, ‘‘ with reference to the earth, the 
invisible half of the moon moves with the greatest velocity,” as compared with the 
visible half. This agrees with her revolving motion, but unfortunately this is again 
neutralised by the fallowing remark :—** With reference to the moon’s centre, the 
two halves of the moon move with equal speed.” How is it possible to reconcile this 
statement with the former? How can the inner portion of the segment of a circle 
travel at the same rate as the external part, or move at equal speed? 

The Astronomer Royal then proceeds to state that ** a body consisting of firmly con- 
nected parts, if it rotate at all round any centre whatever, must (by geometrical ne- 
cessity) so rotate that all points move in concentric rings relative to that centre, and 
the speed of each particle relative to that centre will be proportional to the distance 
from thatcentre. But this does not at all determine where that centreis.” The centre 
of rotation must necessarily be within the circles, and in the body; it cannot be situ- 
ated without, because in that case the motion would be no longer rotation, but revo- 
lution, and consequently could not describe rings on the body; the rings must 
therefore, determine the position of the centre. Low, then, can it be said that ** this 
does not determine where that centre is.’ Professor Airy concludes his letter with 
the following observations : —‘* Suppose it be known that a body does rotate, with re- 
ference to any specified axis, then the body cm | be said, with equal propriety, to ro- 
tate (gy. revolve) round any other axis parallel to the former, provided that this be 
accompanied with a statement of the motion of translation of the new axis relative 
to the former.” It is difficult to comprehend the meaning of this paragraph, and had 
it not been written by such an authority as the Astronomer Royal, it would have been 
attributed to the want of knowing the distinction and the true meaning of the terms 
rotation and revolution, and the necessary situation of their respective axes. 

The following paragraphs in the second letter of Professor Airy show that the terms 
rotation and revolution are not employed according to their strict meaning by astro- 
nomers;—** Nobody scruples to say that the carth revolves round its axis,” and * it 
is true that if the motion of any point of the moon be laid down, conceiving the earth 
to be fixed, it shows distinct circular monthly rotation round the earth.” 

If astronomers confuse these questions by employing the terms rotation and revo- 
lution as synonymous, and actually use them as above, vice versa, we need not be 
surprised at the endless discussions and contradictions that have taken place on the 
single motion of the moon. Her Majesty’s Inspector of Schools deserves our grati- 
tude for pointing out this error, and for his perseverance in striving to remove such a 
serious blot from educational astronomical books, 





STEAM-BOILER EXPLOSIONS, AND THEIR PREVENTION. 

The recurrence of steam-boiler explosions, notwithstanding the efforts 
made to prevent them, is so frequent, that any proposition for accomplish- 
ing the desired object deserves at least a thorough and impartial investi- 
gation ; and in case the arrangement proposed should appear calculated 
to answer the purpose, it is entitled to the greatest publicity. It is gene- 
rally allowed that the majority of the accidents occur from the deficiency 
of water in the boiler, and it is, therefore, evidently of the utmost neces- 


sity that it should be known when the water is becoming dangerously 
low, and before it is too late to remedy the evil. An ingenious contriy- 
ance, known as “ Johnston's Self-acting Safety Alarm ” (an advertisement 
of which appears in another column), appears worthy of attention, and in 
order that our readers may thoroughly understand its action, we subjoin 
a diagram of a section of the apparatus :— 


; 
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There is nothing to preyent its proper action, and its arrangement can- 
not be injured without destroying it; whilst if there be any chance of 
damage from its position, and liability to be meddled with, it may be co- 
vered with a perforated metal cap screwed to the boiler, and thus placed 
entirely out of reach, The only working part is the valve at A. The 
float, a large hollow metal ball, is made sufficiently heavy that on falling 
with the water it cannot fail in opening the orifice, ag the apparatus is 
entirely free from all stuffing-boxes, glands, cocks, or any other contriv 
ances, which are so frequently found to operate against the proper action 
of alarms. As long as there is a sufficiency of water in the boiler, the 
alarm valve is kept closed against its seat by the metal float, when danger 
can scarcely be apprehended. If the water in the boiler lowers 1 in., the 
alarm can be heard from a great distance, It differs much from any other 
safety alarm; it attracts the ear, while steam guages only attract the eye. 





Tux Iron Trane mw tre Unirep Sratres.—An American correspon- 
dent, writing in the Birmingham Journal, says :—‘* The iron-works in the various 
parts of the country are in profitable operation, many of them increasing their pro- 
ductive capacity ; but I can hear of no new ones being in progress or contemplation, 
except some small affairs in Pittsburg and Philadelphia, not of sufficient importance 
to require special notice, nor does the general trade itself present any new features 
or facts requiring record or comment. There are no failures to report, all are apa- 
rently enjoying moderate prosperity. ‘The lack of skilful workmen is felt by many, 
and wages have considerably advanced in some localities. Our iron-works depend 
upon England entirely for rollers, and the number of fresh hands arriving is scarcely 
sufficient to counterbalance those returning home. In truth, the iron-works of this 
country offer no attractions sufficient to warrant any prudent workmen leaving Eng- 
land, Wages area very little higher, and are often paid with great irregularity, 
and always partially in truck or ‘ store-pay ;’ employment is precarious, and during 
a large part of the year the heat of the weather renders labour in iron-works too 
oppressive to be endured for long by the strongest constitution ; while the horrible 
cheap rum, which is the only substitute for their accustomed beer attainable by the 
majority of the poor fellows, soon breaks them down. In connection with this sub- 
ject of iron, I ought to call attention toa movement in the West, which is probably 
destined to have great influence on the iron trade of America. TI allude to the pro- 
jected extension of the Cleveland and Pittsburg Railroad to Wheeling. More than 
100 miles of this railroad runs through a well settled region ; abounding in coal, iron, 
and limestone of excellent quality, at present untouched. The ore beds are said (in 
the report of the State Geologist) to surpass anything known in the United States. 
nor, it is supposed, can there be found on this continent such a concentration of 
materials, and facilities for the manufacture of iron, as exist along this road. The 
attention of capitalists has been directed to it for some time, the best locations are 
already purchased, and some coal mines opened. ‘The iron for this extension is 
already purchased, and the first instalment of 900 tons arrived at this port last week. 
The road is expected to be’completed before next winter. The widely extended in- 
terest felt in improved processes in steel making, which I believe I alluded to in my 


establishment in Germany. Several new processes have been recently patented, by 
which it is expected that the price of steel will be considerably reduced, and the 
quality essentially improved.” 





CORT’S IMPROVEMENTS IN IRON MANUFACTURE, 


The petition of Mr, Richard Cort, the only surviving son of the late Henry Cort, 
on behalf of himself and three aged sisters, for a more adequate national compensa- 
tion for the serviees of their late father than two pensions not exceeding 19/7. per 
annum each, is confined to the astonishing benefits derived by the British nation from 
his father’s inventions, beimg equal to a saving of 500 millions sterling, and progress- 
ing annually at the rate of 60 millions sterling, besides securing for ever the inde- 
pendence of the nation over foreign powers for bar-iron, and extending its commerce 
to all the markets of the world. Mr. Roebuck, the Member for Sheffield, has presented 
both these petitions, and more than twelve Members have promised to support the 
appeal, most of whom have signed the general petition. 

It has been said, by one who is well acquainted with all the discoveries brought to 
light in the history of human inventions, that these benefits constitute either a more 
prodigious claim on the justice and gratitude of the Britis nation than was ever 
known to exigt in the world’s history, or that the whole must be fabulous, and good 
for nothing. 

The following evidence, in addition to the general petition, signed by the most emi- 
nent practical and scientific authorities, is recorded in the printed case of Mr. Cort, 
for the information of his subseribers, aud proves beyond all question that the merits 
are undeniably established—at least, no one yet, for more than half a century, has 
attempted to refute them :— 

1. The letter signed by 14 of the prineipal bankera and merchants, in 1794, to Mr. 
Pitt, then Prime Minister, declaring their sense of the unexampled eommereial boon 
to the nation by the inventions of Heary Cort, after only nine years use of them, 

2. The report of Sir Andrew Hammond, Bart., in 1801, then Comptroller of the 
Navy, to the Lords of the Treasury, declaring the widow and family of Henry Cort 
to be real objects for national relief. 

3. The resolution of a genera! meeting of the iron trade of Great Britain, in 1811, 
signed by Crawshay, Hall, and Bailey, and forty other leading iron firms, acknowledg- 
ing their debt of gratitude to Henry Cort for his services in having introduced the 
puddling system to public attention, and for his invention of grooved rollers; and 
ratifying this admission by subscribing more than 800/, for the relief of his widow, 
the trade having realised, during the previous 23 years, profits amounting to nearly 
three millions sterling. 

4. The sanction given by the Government to the petition of the late Mr. Conningsby 
Cort, and the recommendation of the merits to the attention of the House of Com- 
mons by the Regent, in 1812, when the saving to the British nation, from the inven- 
tions of Henry Cort, was 470 millions /ess than it now is, after 44 years additional 
unregnited use of them. 

5. The estimate made by Mr. Robert Stepenson, in his address to the Institution of 
Civil Engineers, that the annual saving by railway conveyance alone is 40 millions 
sterling; while the saving on two million tons of rolled iron, yearly manufactured 
out of materials previously useless, and by British labour, cannot be estimated at less 
than 20 millions, as compared with foreiga iron at more than 30/. per ton, giving a 
total saving of 69 millions sterling, now yearly progressing ; so that, if the average 
saving in 20 years, since railways have been completely established, be taken at only 
one-fourth of the yearly saving, 200 millions sterling have been saved by them, owing 
solely to grooved rollers, there being no other means of forming the railway bars to 
be practicable, and re-rolling 200,' 00 tons of old railsevery year. And as 30 million 
tons of bar-iron have been rolled in Great Britain since 1785, there has been effected 
(at only 10/. per ton) a saving of 300 millions sterling, thus making the total saving 
from Henry Cort’s inventions, in railways and home trade, 500 millions sterling, be- 
sides the yearly saving, now progressing, of 60 millions sterling. 

Lastly, the royal warrants, signed ‘by their late majesties, George III. and IV., 
countersigned by three of the Lords of the Treasury, granting pensions during the 
last 62 years, and specially directing the amount of each to be payable “‘ without ac- 
count,” meaning without deductions; nevertheless, more than 1000/. have been de- 
ducted for taxes and fees, nearly one-half of which has been deducted at variance with 
two Acts of Parliament, from two pensions of only 25/. 6s. each, to the aged daughters 
of Henry Cort—total nett receipt in 62 years, 4080/., being about the 130th part of 
one farthing in the pound sterling for 500 millions saved to the country, out of ma- 
terials previously useless, and by British labour, besides the other enormous saving 
now annually progressing. 


TO THE MONOURABLE THE COMMONS OF THE UNITED KINGDOM. 


X The petition of the undersigned manufacturers, consumers, and others, who feel 


hat the nation has been greatly benefited by the use of British puddled and 
rolled iron, first invented and successfully established in all the Royal Dock- 
yards by the late Mr. Henry Conv, of Gosport, in the county of Southamp- 
ton, iron manufacturer; for the safety of our fleets and seamon; for our 
naval and military defence at home and abroad; for railways, steam navi- 
gation, shipbuilding, agriculture, mining, domestic, and other purposes; 
and, lastly, for securing the independence of the British nation over foreign 
powers, for an adequate supply of bar-iron. 

That previous to 1782 the whole population of Great Britain was every year be- 
coming more and more dependent on foreign powers for an adequate supply of bar- 
iron, the total make of pig-iron with charcoal fuel being only 17,350 tons, while the 
export, according to arcturn from the Custom House in 1812, did not exceed 427 tons, 

That in 1783 and 1784 two patents were granted to the lute Mr, Henry Cort, one for 
rendering pig-iron or other cast metal malleable in an air furnace heated by the flame 
of pit coal, without the aid of charcoal, or blast of bellows, or cylinders, termed pud- 
dling, and the other for rolling the iror into bars, or other forms, at a welding heat, 
through grooved rollers, never before used, and ever since universally adopted. 

That from the year 1785 to 1854 the make of puddled and rolled iron has continued 
more and more to supersede the use of foreign iron, except for fine steel. The total 
quantity of pig-iron made with pit coal in 1854, by the last return from all the iron- 
works, was 3,585,906 tons, from which the total quantity of puddied and rolled 
iron may be estimated at not less than 2,000,000 tons ; while the total quantity of the 
latter exported on the average of three years, ending January 5, 1855, from a return 
made to your Honourable House, was 856,738 tons. ; < 

That as the iron trade of Great Britain, at a general meeting in 1811, unanimously 
acknowledged that it was greatly indebted to the late Mr. Henry Cort for these un- 
exampled improvements: % the iron industry of the country, whereby enormous sums 
of money have been les¢» sid to foreign countries for bar-iron, and more received 
from them for British puddled and rolled iron, while the wants of the whole popu- 
lation have been supplied out of materials previously useless, and by the labour of 
millions of the people, at a saving of more than 200 per cent., compared with the 
price of foreign iron in 1782. J 

Your petitioners humbly pray that your Honourable House may be induced to make 
some adequate provision for the declining years of the only surviving representatives 
of the late Mr. Henry Cort, being one son and three daughters, only one of whom is 
under 70 years of age, for having added by the inventions of their father at the ex- 
pense of ruin to himself and family, so enormously to the wealth of the country, year 
after year for more than half a century, besides extending its commerce in British 
iron to all the markets of the world. , - 

And your Petitioners, as in duty bound, will ever pray, &c, 
Antuoxy Hut, ironmaster, Plymouth | Josrra Roparers anp Son, manufacturer 

Works, Glamorganshire Sheffield 
Rosert STEPHENSON, M.P., F.R.S., Pree | Witttam J. Horn ann Co., ditto 

sident of the Inst. Civil Engineers Joun Scorr Russett, C.E., F.R.S. 
Crawsuay Bartey, M.P., ironmaster, | Cuas. Hoop, F.R.S., iron merchant 

Aberaman Works, Glamorgan Ws. B, Carpenter, M.D., F.R.S., F.G.S. 
Joun Hearucoat, M.P, James Booru, LL.D., F.R.S., Chairman 
Epwarp Joun Hutcurxs,M.P.,Chairman | _ of the Council of the Society of Arts 

of the Rhymney Iron Company | Epwarp Sotty, F.R.S. 

Wit Jas, Cuaptty, M.P., late Chair- | Rosert Hunt, F.R.S. 

man of the South-Western Railway | Tos, Benner Lawes, F.R.S. 
Grorcr Haprieip, M.P, Tuos. Wensrer, M.A., F.R.S. 
Grorce Bowyer, M.P, | GrorceE Rennie, C.E., F.R.85. 
Wir.iaM Cvsirr, Knt. ) Late Presi- | Tinos. Hevry Mavupstay, C,E, 
James Stupson, C.E, | dents of the | Dayrp Musuer 
Josuva Frievp, C.E., F.R.S. Institution | Tuomas Pace, C.E. 

James Meapows RENDEL, of Civil Avex. Gorpon, C.E. 

C.E., F.R.S. J Engineers. | Evan Horxrns, F.G.S., C.E. 
Grorce Brpper, C.E., Vice-President of | Joseru Cunrrr, C.E. 

the Institution of Civil Engineers | D. T. Evans, barrister, author of letters on 
| Cuartes Mansy, C.E., F.R.S. | the iron industry of South Wales 
Cuarwrs Fox, Knt. Macnavent, THomas, Ropertson, anp 
WitwiaM Cunrrt, M.P. Co., iron merchants 
Wituram E. Boyes, iron manufacturer, | Tos. M. Parnz, R.A.8., Surrey 

Swindon House | Joun Tos. Way, R.A.S. 

SanpeRson Brotuers AND Co., manufac- | Epwanp Rar, Wilsden House, Wilsden 

turers, Sheffield Joun Fowter, C.E. 

Tromas Turton AnD Son, ditto orp AND CuApman, 78, Welbeck-street 
Henry E. Hoon, ditto | Jauzs S. Wickens, 35, Mortimer-street, 
Cares SANDERSON, ditto Cavendish-square 

Jrssor AND Son, ditto Ws. Burron, 39, Oxford-street 

Nayton, Vickers, AND Co,, ditto R. Mippieron, Mining Journal 
STEWART AND Smits, ditto Tuos. Brerrey., 25, Rupert-street 
Drxon AND Sons, ditto Joun Lestie, 59 and 60, Conduit-street, 
Maxsn Broruers anp Co,, ditto &c,, &c., &e. 





Execrric Licut anp Hear.—Mr. F. Puls, of Soho-square, has patented 
an invention for a new electric light and heat, which consists in collecting and em- 
ploying the hydrogen and oxygen gases, separately or combined, generated from the 
decomposition of the water or exciting fluids in galvanic batteries, so as to obtain an 
amount of light and heat therefrom available for illuminating and supplying heat for 
domestic and general purposes. The vessel in which the batteries or piles are im- 
mersed is pneumatically or hermetically closed, for the purpose of collecting the said 
gas or gases, and causing them to pass to the burner, the poles of the said batteries or 
piles being connected by suitable wires of any convenient shape, form, or size, for the 
employment of the electric current, either for generating gas or gases to be mixed 
with the gas emanating from the battery, or for any other purposes where electricity 
is or may be employed ; the gas of the said battery, when ignited, may then be di- 
rected against a wire consisting of any suitable material, as platinum, palladium, 
iridium, or otherwise, the said wire is thus heated to a white heat, and may also be 
connected with the battery or pile, in order to cause the current to pass through it, 
and give additional heat when the said electric current is not to be otherwise em- 
ployed. In place of the above-mentioned connecting wires, the gas or gases may be 
caused to pass through one of the fluids well known for carbonising them, as naphtha, 
benzole, camphine, or otherwise, or a mixture of them, for the purpose of producing 
direct a bright and luminous flame, in which case also the gases from the battery only 
may be used, and the electric current employed for the purposes above mentioned. 
Instead of a battery, use may be made of a series of plates, cylinders, or bars, of such 
substances as come within the electro-chemical scale, so arranged as to form a closed 
current between themselves. 


Exzecrric Tetecrarn Posts.—Mr, John Hamilton, jun., of Liverpool, 
has patented some improvements in constructing electric telegraph po. A cast- 
iron plate is formed, with an upright tubular socket, which, at its lower parts, is made 
with openings, so fhat the earth may fali through, and fill in the interior of such 
socket. The upper part of the post consists of a wrought-iron tube, by preference 
coated with zinc, and its lower end enters the socket, and is fixed thereto by rivets or 





last, is by no means diminished, but has enlisted the attention of scientific men, and 
large capitalists in New Jersey and Pennsylvania, who now profess themselves san- 
guine of producing a fine cast-steel from the crude ore, as is done, I believe, at one 


otherwise. The socket rises to some inches above the earth, The top of the post is 
j covered in with a cap to throw off the rain, and transverse bars of wood are fixed to 
the upper part of the post to receive the wires, 
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ENRY J. MORTON AND CO.’S (No. 2, BASINGHALL 

BUILDINGS, LEEDS) PATENT WIRE ROPES, for the use of MINES 

ERIES, RAILWAYS, &c.; one-half the weight of hemp rope, and one-third 

the cost; one-third the weight of chains, and one-half the cost—in all deep mines 

ays ie are self-evident. References to most of the principal colliery owners 
in é@ Kingdom. 

GALVANISED SIGNAL CORDS AND KNOCKER LINES; will not rust or cor. 
rode, and not affected by the copper water in mines. Very strong, and not at all 
liable to break. Prices from 15s. per yao on 

PATENT ASPHALTED ROOFING FELTS, 1d. per foot. 
DRY HAIR BOILER FELTS, to SAVE COAL. 
PATENT BOILER COMPOUND, for bad water. 
FAIRBANK’S WEIGHING MACHINES, of all sizes, y 
GALVANISED IRON ROOFING AND SPOUTING. /Y 
MILNER’S FIRE-PROOF SAFES. 

STOCK of MINING and RAILWAY STORES in Liv l and London :—viz., 
OILS, GREASES, COTTON WASTE, SPUN YARN, WHITE LEAD, VARNISHES, 
&c.; and at very low prices.—Address, 2, ron -build: Leeds. 

SOLE AGENTS for Prof. GLUKMAN’S ELECTRIC SIGNAL from RAILWAY 
GUARD to ENGINE DRIVER, and also for the use of COLLIERIES and MINES,- 

N.B. Illustrated price list on application. 


OST IMPORTANT TO COLLIERY OWNERS AND 
COLLIERY MANAGERS.—HENRY J. MORTON AND CO., GALVAN. 
ED IRONWORKS, No. 2, BASTINGHALL BUILDINGS, LEEDS, beg to call 
attention to their IMPROVED SIGNAL BELL, ig 3 
especially prepared to meet the requirements of the new Act for the Inspection of 
Coal Mines, It has met with the decided approval of many large colliery owners and 
managers. SrmpLe, Errricrent, and Cuear. Price £1 10s, each. 
BYRAM’S PATENT ANEMOMETER, for testing the ventilation. 
Price £3 3s, to £4 4s. each. 
STEAM PRESSURE GAUGES, very strong and accurate, £2 each. 


For further information, apply to 
H. J. MORTON AND CO., 2, Basinghall-buildings, Leeds. 


| eet: IMPROVED PATENT WEIGHING MACHINES, 
‘0 








for the use of IRONWORKS, COLLIERIES, RAILWAYS, WAREHOUSES, 
RES, &c. The most ACCURATE MACHINES in use, and the cheapest. 
MACHINES of all sizes, from 1 ewt. to 30 tons, for RAILWAY WAGONS, CARTS, 
or WAGONS.—For prices und all other information, apply to Henry J. Morton d 
Co., Galvanised Ironworks, 2, Basinghall-buildings, Leeds. Whi 
Asphalted Roofing Felts, Boiler Felts, Galvanised Iron, &c., in Stock. 


Cy LIGHT, AND DURABLE ROOFING, ONE PENNY 





PER FOOT.—HENRY J. MORTON AND CO., 2, BASINGHALL BUILD. 
INGS, LEEDS. PATENT ASPHALTED ROOFING FELTS, for roofing sheds, con- 
tractors’ -ottages, ore-dressing sheds, brick and tile sheds, and all agricultural 
poses. One penny per square foot. The cheapest roofing manufactured. Stocks t 
in London, Leeds, and Bristol. DRY HAIR BOILER FELTS, for saving ee ‘a 

H. J. MORTON AND CO., 2, Basinghall-buildings, y 


Abbess OFFICE AND LABORATORIES. 
0! 


ure 





DUNNING’S ALLEY, BISHOPSGATE STREET WITHOUT, LONDON. 
mducted by Joun MircuHext, F.C.S,, Author of ‘* Manual of Practical Assaying,’ 
Metallurgical Papers, &c. 4 
Assays and Analyses of every description performed as usual. ial In ction 
in Assaying and Analysis. Consultations in every branch of Metallurgical and Ma- 
nufacturing Chemistry. Assistance rendered to intending Patentees, &c. 
For amount of fees, apply to the office, as above. 


LATE.—The BANGOR ROYAL SLATE COMPANY have now 

ON HAND a large assortment of ROOFING SLATES, BLUE and GREEN, 

of the usual sizes, which they are prepared to SUPPLY on the usual terms, for ship- 
ment from their depét at Bangor, or to transmit by railway; also, SLABS of all gi 

—Orders to be addressed to Mr. Epwarps, manager, Royal Slate Quarries, Bayer 

pt = S 








LATE SLABS AWD ROOFING SLATES.— 
The PROPRIETORS of the NEW MACHNO SLATE and SLAB COMPANY 
(LIMITED) have, at great cost, made arrangements to convey their produce from 
their quarries near Ffestiniog to Conway, to obtain the great advantage of access to 
the railway, giving them the facility of executing orders without the slightest delay. 
They trust that making Conway their shipping port will not cause them to be con- 
founded with those hitherto known as the CONWAY SLATES, as the MACHNO 
SLATES are ENTIRELY FREE from PYRITES, or any metallic substance liable to 
OXIDATION ; and, from having been tested in Wales for at least age macy 
are found to attain a degree of hardness, by exposure to the atmosphere, unknown in 
any other vein. The MACHNO SLABS are too well known to need comment, but the 
annexed valuable testimonial from Mr. Magnus, and also a strong chemical to 
which they have been subjected, will better explain their quality :— 

Pimlico Slate Works, Upper Belgrave-place, London, April 7, 1855.—Gzx» EN: 
I very readily offer my testimony to the excellence of your slabs raised at the Machno 
Quarries. I prefer them to all others obtained in North Wales, with one exception, 
and that is much of the same quality as the Machno. The slabs can be obtained of 
large sizes, and of —_ — thickness. They are homogeneous in texture, 
strong, of good colour, free from spots and other impurities, pleasant to the tool of 
the mason, easily planed and moulded, and will bear exposure to a much higher de- 
gree of heat than slabs from any of the Carnarvonshire quarries 

Signed, G, E. MAGNUS. 
To the Proprietors of the Machno Slate and Slab Quarries. 

Liverpool, Oct. 18, 1855.—Dear Str: The experiments which I have tried on the 
specimen of slate, in reference to its capability of resistance to acids, enable me to 
pronounce it in every way capable of retaining boiling vinegar, without injury either 
to its own substance, or to the contained vinegar. A piece of the slate, weighing 
95 grs., was exposed for 26 hours to the action of cold strong nitric acid; it was then 
boilec in the same acid for 20 minutes, and when washed, dried, and weighed, was 
found not to have lost perceptibly in weight. This I consider the most conclusive 
experiment. Signed, GEO, C. HUSON, 

Wm. Orme Carter, Esq., Machno Slate and Slab Company. 

All communications must be addressed to the resident director, Mr.T. H. WHexter, 

Conway, North Wales. 


TIN HE GARDETTE MINING COMPANY. 
DEPARTMENT OF ISERE, FRANCE. 
his undertaking is divided into 10,000 shares, of £5 each ; a deposit of £1 perfshare 
is to be paid at the time of subscribing. 
Applications for the remaining shares may be made to Mesars. KrrKMAN and Co., 
4, Coleman-street-buildings, Moorgate-street, London, up to SATURDAY, the 19th 
of July inst., on which day the SHARE LIST WILL BE CLOSED. 





Just published, post 8vo., price 3s. 6d. ‘of D 
H E MINES OF ICKLO W. 
Containing a full Description of the Mining Districts, together with 
Geological Maps, Plates, &c. 
London: Published by C. H. Law, 131, Fleet-street; and may aleo be had at the 
Mining Journal office, 26, Fleet-street, London. 


FOURTH EDITION. 
Just published, in crown 8vo., boards, pp. 400, price 3s. 6d., 
RITISH MINES CONSIDERED AS A 
INVESTMENT. 
By J. H. Murcurson, Esq., F.G.8., F.S.S., &e. 

FOURTH EDITION, with an APPENDIX, giving a REVIEW of the PROGRESS 
of BRITISH MINES, and the dividends paid, during the year 1855, witb their PRE- 
SENT POSITION and PROSPECTS, &c. This edition contains full particulars of 
the principal Dividend and Progressive Mines in England and Wales. 

Copies may be obtained at Mr. Murcutson’s offices, 117, Bishopsgate-street Within ; 
or at the Mining Journal office, 26, Fleet-street, London. 

OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

Mr. Marchison’s new work on British Mines is attracting a great deal of attention, 
and is considered a very useful publication, and calculated to considerably improve 
the position of home mine investments.—Mining Journal. 

This is a valuable guide to investors in mines.—Herapath’s Journal. 

A very unpretending but useful little volume, and contains’ much information, 
which cannot fail to be interesting.— Morning Herald. 

A valuable little book.—Globe, 

The book will be found extremely valuable.—Observer. 

A book extremely useful to the mine adventurer.— Plymouth Journal. 

A most admirable compendium, both of progressive and dividend mines, full of in- 
formation.— Waterford Mail. 

We believe a more useful publication, or one more to be depended on, cannot be 
found. Information of the nature given in these pages is invaluable.—Plymouth 
This is a very valuable book.—Cornwall Gazette. Herald. 

To those who wish to invest capital in British mines, this work is of he first im- 
portance.— Welshman. 

This is really a practical work for the capitalist.—Stockport Advertiser. 

Persons desirous to invest their capital in mining speculations, will find this work 
a very useful guide.— Warwick Advertiser. 
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Now complete, in 1 vol., half-bound, £2 15s.; whole bound in Morocco, £3 10s. 


In 2 vols., half-bound, £3 3s. , 
RACTICAL TREATISE ON MINE ENGINEERING. 
By G. C. Greenwett, Colliery Viewer, 
Member of the North of England Institute of Mining Engineers, 

The work is unique in plan and arrang t, and plies a desideratum which 
has long been needed in every department of practical mining. It is illustrated with 
62 plates, the greater portion of which are elaborately coloured, comprising Sectional 
Views of the British, Continental, and American Coal Measures; Drawings of Or- 
ganic Remains; Mineral Map of the United Kingdom ; Plans and Views of Dykes, 
Faults, &c.; Drawiags of Machinery and Apparatus; Plans of Coal Workings, &c. 

The Letter-press combines rudimentary information, with the most elaborate and 
eomplete practical details, and with notices of the scientific theories which bear upon 
the different kinds of mining. The more important coal fields of this country are 
fully described, and their system of working contrasted with that which prevails on 
the Continent. Iron ores, and the manufacture of iron ; lead ores, and the manufac- 
ture of lead ; copper ores, and the manufacture of copper; tin ores, and the manu- 
facture of tin; are also considered and explained at length. The different methods 
of boring and working mines; the materials employed ; the gases; the modes of ven- 
tilation ; the lighting of mines; and the character of accidents, and means of preven- 
tion; oceupy separate chapters 

London: Published at the 





‘Mining Journal office, 26, Fleet-street, London. 


HE MEOHANICS’ MAGAZINE (published every Saturday, 

price 3d., stamped 4d., and in monthly parts) contains, in addition to a mass 
ANCE of EVERY PATENTED 

tents, 
Messrs, Ropertson, Brooman, and Co, (Editors of the Mechanics’ Listas, esta- 
blished in 1823) UNDERTAKE the P URATION OF PATENTS for the United 
Kingdom and all Foreign Countries, and the generally of all business re- 
ating to patents and the registration of designs. 








f hace matter on scientific subjects, the SU 
INVENTION, together with all other current information concernin 
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Pee ee at eee aes on lication. iL 
Costs of 
ecroniey et ncrisonal yeoecton, 410 1. London. 


HE CAMEL COPPER MINING COMPANY, 
EAST CORNWALL. 


On the a Parncrece, or Lourrep Liasrirry, as may be 
mi 


y be decided upon at the 
eeting, and as soon as all the shares have been allotted. 


Capital, £10,000, in 5000 shares, at £2 per share. To be paid aa follows :— 
10s. on allotment; 5s. as required afterwards. “ 

For particulars as to the Camel Mines, apply to the be ye who will furnish 
reports from Capt. Jas. Richards, of Devon Great Console, and Capt. Thos. Richards, 
of Liskeard, late agent at the Camel Mines. 

All moneys are to be to Messrs. Robins, Foster, and Co., bankers, Bodmin, 
Cornwall, and no expenditure will take place until all the shares have been allotted, 
and the first call paid. 

If all the shares are not taken up within three months from this date, those having 
taken shares and paid the first call will have their money returned, minus the bankers’ 
commission of 5s. per £100, 

The sum of £300 will have to be deducted from the capital of the company, in order 
to repay cost already ineurred by the present lessees. 

At the first generel meeting a committee of management will be chosen, and proper 
officers appointed, for conducting the affairs of the company, and for the economical 
and efficient working of the mines. 

Dated June 29, 1856. W. DENHAM KING, Hon. Sec., pro tem., 

To whom application for shares must be made, in the following form :— 


Srr,—I réquest you will allot me shares of £2 each in the Camel Copper Mining 
Company, and I agree to accept the same, or any less number that may be allotted to 
me, and pay the amount thereof by instalments, as ag by your advertisement, 

Dated this © day of » 1856. ame... 


To Mr. W. D. King, Camelford, Cornwall. 


REBURGETT CROWAN CONSOLIDATED COPPER 
MINING COMPANY (LIMITED BY ACT OF PARLIAMENT). 


SITUATE IN THE PARISH OF CROWAN, THE BEST MINING DISTRICT 
IN CORNWALL, 


Capital £50,000, in 5000 shares of £10 each.—Deposit £5 per share. 


The old shares of £1 each in the Treburgett Consols Mine will be received in exchange, 
and in payment of the deposit of £5 per share. 


OFFICES,--No. 9, AUSTINFRIARS, LONDON, 


The Treburget Crowan Consolidated Copper Mining Company has been formed to 
work three extensive and valuable mines, called Wheal Curtis, Wheal Strawberry, 
and Wheal Dumpling, in the parish of Crowan, in the county of Cornwall, in addition 
to the Treburget ‘‘ Sett.” 

These mines are situated in one of the richest copper strata in the county, and are 
upwards of 1200 fms. in length, and 400 fms. in breadth on the course of the lodes : 
they adjoin and run parallel to the celebrated Wheal Abraham, Oatlands, and 
Crenver setts, from whence immense quantities of ore have been raised, and great 
profits realised. 

The stratum is clay-slate, of the same character as that of Wheal Abraham, being 
on the same geological formation. Wheal Abraham was found rich in ore to full 
200 fms. deep, and the opinion of the experienced mining captains, by whom the Cro- 
wan Mines have been inspected reported upon, is that they will be found equally 
productive to a similar depth. 

There are six well defined and known lodes in the setts. Wheal Curtis lode has 
been worked to a depth of 47 fms. below the adit leve!, and upwards of £10,000 worth 
of ore been raised. The Wheal Dumpling lode, which is 60 fms. south of Wheal 
a is sunk 27 fms. below the adit, and a level therefrom has been driven 40 fms. 
east of the shaft, through excellent tribute ground. This lode presents the certainty 
of proving a rich mine. Another lode intersects the Curtis and Dumpling lodes, and 
is seen about 4 fms. from the surface, where it presents a very fine gossan. There is 
likewise another lode south of Wheal Curtis, called the Drym lode, which has a pro- 
mising appearance, and produces a splendid gossan. The remaining two lodes have 
not been opened upon, though their position and character have been ascertained. 

The capital of the company is £50,000, divided into 5000 shares of £10 each, where- 
upon a deposit of £5 per share is to be paid, and the remainder called for as required 
for the mining operations, by instalments not exceeding 2s. 6d. per share, and thatat 
intervals of not less than three months. 

The company will be under the management of a board of directors, each of whom 
must be the holder of not less than 2) shares during bis term of office. Periodical 

tat ts of ts and reports will be submitted to the shareholders, and meet- 
ings of the proprietary duly convened, according to the Deed of Settlement constituted 
under the pee of the Limited Liability Act, by which the liability of the share- 
holders will be strictly limited to the amount of their shares. 

Abstract of prospectus and reports may be obtained at the offices of the company. 

WILLIAM EVANS, Sec. 


FORM OF APPLICATION FOR SHARES, 


To the Directors of the Treburgett yr sere Consolidated Copper Mining Company 
(Limited). 

GenTLEmMEN,—I request you to allot me shares in your company, of £10 each, 
on which I enclose you a deposit of £1 per share, and hereby undertake to accept such 
shares, or any less number, and to pay the further sum of £4 per share on allotment, 
and the further calls as required, up to £10 per share, subject to the provisions of the 
Act ef Parliament which limits liability to shareholders. 

I am, Gentlemen, your obedient servant 
Name in UE Adedchndisiabaaiede woueuse 


‘Address 











HE MINERS’ ELECTRO-CHEMICAL oe 


COMPANY. 
FOR THE REDUCTION anv SEPARATION OF METALS FROM THEIR ORES. 
By Her Majesty’s Royal Letters Patent. 
OFFICES,—4, UNION COURT, OLD BROAD STREET, LONDON, 

Applications from Mine Proprietors, Smelters, and others, for LICENSES to USE 
the PATENT PROCESS of this company, may be made to, and terms and particulars 
obtained from JOHN HAMILTON CLEMENT, Manager. 

April 25, 1856. . 


OCIETE PARISIENNE, FOR THE SUPPLY OF ENGLISH 
COALS TO PARIS AND THE VALLEY OF THE SEINE, AND FOR ,, ay 
THE MARITIME CONVEYANCE OF GOODS. a, 
Société en Commandite: Fram—Ernest de Causans and Co., established in Paris. 


OFFICES—No. 12, RUE DES SAINTS PERES. 


Capital 20,000,000 frs. (or £800,000), in 40,000 shares of 500 frs. (or £20) each. 
Liability of shareholders is limited by the Commercial Code of France to the amount 
of subscription, The shares may be either registered shares or to bearer, at the option 
of the subscriber. COUNCIL OF SURVEILLANCE. 
The Duke de la ROCHEFOUCAULD DE DOUDEAUVILLE—Presinpgnr, 
JOSEPH LAMB, Esq., and M. MORISOT—Vice-Presipents, 
ENGLISH. 
JOSEPH LAMB, Eeq., Axwell Park, coalowner— Vicr-PREsIDENT. 
J. G. BARRETT, Esq., Kenton Hall, Northumberland. 
JNO. CARR, Ent} Roseworth, coalowner. 
JNO. H. FORSTER, Esq., Mayor of Durham, coalowner. 
WM. HUNTER, Esq., Newcastle, coalowner. 
CHAS. J. LAMB, Esq., Jesmond, coalowner. 
R. P. PHILIPSON, -, Mayor of Newcastle, coalowner. 
L. WOOD, Esq., Hetton Hall, coalowner. 


PRENCH. 

The Duke de la ROCHEFOUCAULD DE DOUDEAUVILLE, Com, Leg. d’Hon., 
Paris—Prestpexr. 

The Count DE DURFORT DE CIVRAC DE LORGE, proprietor, Paris. 

M. DE ROSTANG, Com. Leg. d’Hon., Director of the Société Gén. des Eaux, Paris. 

M. EM. LABARTHE, Maire Adjoint of the 10th Arrondiseement, Paris, 

M. EM. MARTIN, Off. Leg. d’Hon., of Fourchamboult, ironmaster. 

M. J. MARNIER, Com. Leg. d’Hon., proprietor, Paris. 

M. J. MORISOT, Off. Leg. d’Hon., ex Préfet of Rennes, Conseiller R¢ferendaire of 
the Court of Accounts, Paris — Vice-PresipEnt. 

Viscomte SCHRAMM, Chev. Leg. d’Hon., Membre du Conseil Général de Maine 


et Loire. TRUSTEES IN ENGLAND. 
WM. H, WILLIAMSON, Esq., Durham. ; J. 8. CHALLONER, Esq., Newcastle. 
TRUSTEES IN FRANCE. 
M. L. CREUZE DE VILLY, Comptroller of Customs, Paris. 
M. AUDIFFRED, Advocate and ex Judge of the Tribunal of Commerce, Paris. 
BANKERS IN Parnis—Mesers. Ardoin, Ricardo, and Co. 
Bankers 1x Lonpon—Sir Charles Price, Bart., Marryatt, and Co. ; 
Messrs. Barclay, Bevan, Tritton, and Co. 
BANKERS 1N NEwcastLe-on-Tyne—Messrs. W. H. Lambton and Co. 
Grrant—M. Ernest de Causans. 

AGENT AT NewcastLe-on-Tyne—E. P. Thompson, Esq. (farm of W. Brandling & Co.) 
SoLe AcENTs ror SALES IN France.—Mesers. Dehaynin (Pére et Fils), Paris. 
Loypon Acent—W. E. Eddison, Esa., 2, Walbrook. 
SHAREBROKERS—Mesers. A. and W. Ricardo, Angel-court, Throgmorton-street ; 
Messrs. Scott, Corthorns, and Scotts, 16, Throgmorton-street. 
OFFICES—88, CANNON-STREET WEST. 
Reoistran—George Clark, Eeq. 

The English Subscription for shares in this Company will remain open until the 
12th of July inst. (this yf 

The first instalment Is £5 per share, payable as follows :—On applying for shares, 
a deposit of £1 per share is to be lod to the credit of the grant and the trustees, 
at one of the company’s bankers, who will deliver the p ional receipts for the 
same; and the residue of the first instalment will be —_ within three days after 
the allotment, or the deposit will be forfeited. Should the number of shares allotted 
be less than the number applied for, the surplus of the deposit will be credited to the 
payment of the balance of £4 - share, payable on the allotment. 

nterest at 5 per cent. will be allowed on the payments from the date of the pay- 

ment of the first instalment. 

The scrip for shares will be issued immediately after the definite constitution of 
the company, and due notice will be given th 4 

On the issue of the share certi or defies titles the shareholders may elect 
whether such certificates shall be registered share or shares to bearer. 

Application for shares will be received by E. P. Tompson, Esq. (W. Brandling and 
Co.), Newcastle-on-Tyne; Wm. E. Enprson, .» 2, Walbrook ; at Mesers. A. and 
w. Ricarpo’s, Angel-court, and Messrs. Scott, Cortnorns, and Scorrs, 16, Throg- 
morton-street; at Mesers. Anpoin, Ricarvo, and Co’s., bankers, Paris; and at t 
offices of the company, 88, Cannon-street West, where also prospectuses and forms of 
applications for shares may be obtained. 

All communications not pre-paid will be returned. 

London, July 2, 1856. 


OCIETE PARISIENNE.—Notice is hereby iven, that for the 
ENGLISH SUBSCRIPTION the FIRST INSTALME of FIVE POUNDS 

per share will be PAYABLE as follows :—£1 per share on application for number 

of shares applied for, and £4 share additional when the shares are ted. If 
the number of shares allotted be less than that applied for, the surplus of the deposi 








TO THE MINING JOURNAL: 





[Jury 12, 185 
TO MARINE ENGINEERS, — Eg PANIES, AND 


HE NEW PATENT MULTIPLE ROTA 
This justly admi i TIVE GRap 
which it i taabeee os 0 colelen pov tee fhe UiMATY toothed » 
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a propulsion, a6 Ppue 
© proprietors of 
Sete ch 
‘or the - 
WF ing, or to ENTER INTO wt” 
the eteofetion of the invention to/screw steam-vessels or Other oo . 
application to their agent, No. 3, Hanover Chambers, Buckinghn: 
where any further particulars may be obtained, and models and testim onial 
The invention was honourably mentioned by the International J 
Exhibition of 1855 ; and has been favourably noticed in the Arias uit the 
1895, and the Mining Journal of 8th December, 1858. Mir zat 0! June 
on the most liberal terms. Communications by letter post paid, : 











HOMAS PERRY AND SONS, HIGHFIELDS for 
BILSTON, MANUFACTURERS of CHILLED and GRAIN ROLL, 
works, copper and zinc mills; and every description of FORGE MACHT 
IRON ROOFS, STEAM-ENGINES, and STEAM-ENGINE BO 
BRIDGES, SUGAR PANS, GAS and WATER PIPES, &c, 
cast and bored up to 9 ft. diameter, CASTINGS made up to 25 tons weight, 
PLANING and TURNING done to order, 
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Joszra CRAWHALL, 
, EXHIBITION 1851, 


> Nes 
HEMP AND WIRE 
ROPES 
OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


JOSEPH CRAWHALL AND SONS, 
_ST. ANN’S HEMP AND WIRE ROPE WORKS, NEWCASTLE.ON- 


[~""e LIFTING 
JACKS, 





IMPROVED RATCHET BALEY’s 
JACK, 


MANUFACTURED BY 
W. anv J. GALLOWAY, 
PATENT RIVET WORKS, 
MANCHESTER. 


The attention of parties who employ 


Lifting Sacks, 
Is vespectfully requested to the su- 
periority of those annexed, over those 
hitherto in use, 





ADAPTED ONLY FOR PUMPING. /os 


ONKEY ENGINES, DONKEY ENGINES, DONKEY ENGI 
—R. and J. COUPE have in STOCK a number of their IMPROVED DO 
ENGINES, which are so suitable to the requirements of mill owners and © 
masters, sailing and steamship proprietors, bleachers and printers, farmers, & 
feeding boilers, as a fire engine, for slacking coke, for throwing large quant 
water for miscellaneous purposes, and for the irrigation of gardens, farms, & 
For the satisfaction of parties requiring, R. and J. Cours have fitted up oneo 
engines at their works (as below), which ean be started throwing water at am 
of the day, and to which they respectfully call attention, Diameter of steam¢ 
44 in., diameter of pump 3 in., delivering 3000 gallons per hour.—Drawinj 
free by post on application to R. and J. Cours, Clayton Foundry, Wigan. 


QUMPING MACHINERY.—LIFTING and FORCING 4, 
PATENT CENTRIFUGAL and DOUBLE-ACTING PUMPS, pa 
PUMPS, STEAM-ENGINES (portable and fixed), HYDRAULIC nm, 
WHEELS, and every description of MACHINERY, of the most ae al 
tion, MANUFACTURED and SUPPLIED by GWYNNE and CO., Hydra . 
Mechanical Engineers, Essex Wharf, Strand, London. Catalogues 00 applic 


INING.—PORTABLE PUMPING anp WINDING ENG 
—TO BE LET ON HIRE, or FOR SALE, several maw from | 
AND ENGINES, suitable for pumping, winding, or any other work, 
to 25-horse power.—Apply to Messrs. Mepwin and HaLt, engineers, , 
works, Blackfriars-road, where they may be seen. 


EW PATENT ACT, 1852.—Mr. CAMPIN, ha poy 
Patent Law Reform before the Government and Legislature, T INVEI 
of the Mining Journal, &c., is now READY to ADVISE and ASSI8 
in OBTAINING PATENTS, &c., under the NEW ACT. + Ofilee 
The Circular of Information, gratis, on application to the Paten’ 
signs’ Registry, 156, Strand. 
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Works published at the Muxine Journat office, 26, Fleet-strett, 


IRON MANUFACTURE OF GREAT BRITAIN. By Wm. Tavna¥- £2 bs. 


PROPERTIES AND PRICES OF THE METALS CHIEFLY USED IN 
anD MANUFACTURES. Large chart, on cloth and rollers, 216.5 


PRACTICAL TREATISE ON MINE ENGINEERING. By _ 
In one vol., half-bound, £2 15s.; whole bound in Morocco, £3 
half-bound, £3 3s. ~ 

GEOLOGY AND MAGNETISM. By Evan Horxrys, 16s. 
GEOLOGY AND MINING—FOUR LECTURES zx G. Hex woop, 


A BATTLE WITH THE BASALTS: being an Attempt to Deliver, 
Erimere Gopeutine Masses from Plutonic Dominion. By Joser# 
GASP. ls. 


GOLD ROCKS OF GREAT BRITAIN. © By Jonx Caxvanr. 108. 6d- i 
WINNING AND WORKING OF COLLAERIES. By Marrmas Dom 
SUPPLY OF WATER IN SWANSEA. By Micuaxt Scorr. 10 
HORSE POWER OF CORNISH STEAM-ENGINES. By J. Dasinr vol 


INVENTIONS, IMPROVEMENTS, axp PRACTICE, or 4 COLLI 
asp GENERAL MANAGER. By Bensamin Tomson. 


PROGRESS OF MINING IN 1855, By J. ¥, Warson, F.G.8. 1 ! 

STATISTICS OF THE MINING INTEREST FOR 1855. By W. 1 -_ 

GLOSSARY OF ENGLISH axp FOREIGN MINING axv SMELTING 

THE MINING GUIDE. 2s. 6d. 

THE COST-BOOK—TAPPING’S PRIZE ESSAY—wirn Notes Ax? “ 

THE COST-BOOK—TAPPING’S PRIZE ESSAY. 6d. J 

THE COST-BOOK SYSTEM: ITS PRINCIPLES & PRACTICE expla 
and 
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